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The form of these Addresses on the Inner and Home Work 
of the Church explains itself. Certain portions spoken on 
the same plan in Cornwall are now first printed with 
affectionate memories. I have replaced one section on the 
Outer Work by ant Address on Missions. 
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PROEM. 


THE final test of the faithfulness of a Charch 
and of its fitness to occupy its place in the world 
must be found in its reflection of the Gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. The Christian Church is the 
Dispensation of the Spirit. The Seven Lamps 
shine clear wherever Christ is truly enthroned. 
Each Christian country, each Diocese, ‘if God is 
in it of a truth,’ ought without any doubt to be 
able, and is able, to make His presence visible 
to beholders. The Apostle offers his own congre- 
gations to this test. ‘You are our commend- 
atory letters—all men can read and know what 
you have been taught, what you have received.’ 
He offers to the same test the work of himself 
and of the Clerus by which he was surrounded. 
The ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ by them and 
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A Living 
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within themselves was the agency on which he 
relied for producing conviction in the minds of 
those who watched them jealously. Close ob 
servation would satisfy fair-minded enemies that 
a great and real power was working in the 
Church beyond what could be described as an 
effort of human minds. 

A bishop visiting his cathedral, his clergy and 
his church-officers has to ascertain certain definite 
points of external order. But, assuming all to 
be ascertained, and all to be satisfactory, there 
still remains this great question of all, “Is this 
good and perfect order the real representation of 
the Spirit within?” St. Paul describes the 
church work of his own time as nothing else 
than this—the manifested energy of the soul of 
the Church. 

Every functionary was a true member of the 
Church and on that account had his place and 
name in it. Every member was filled with the 
animating spirit, nay, his spiritual life was the 
outcome of that spirit; and that spirit was 


Divine, If it should cease to be so the very 
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existence of the Church would be endangered. 
The mortifying of any limb would portend the 
dissolution of the system. 

Every anxious heart then will turn, when a 
system has been long established and in operation, 
to this enquiry, “ Are we living the life that 
our beautiful outward forms imply?” Is the 
society vigorous and active? Full of sap, full 
of light, full of fire? Christ redeemed indeed 
the individual soul for ever. But he also founded 
a People in this world, a people whose national 
characteristic is said by one apostle to be 
‘eagerness for good works,’—and for such good 
works » cover the whole field of thought, life, 
business and affection, 

Enjoying as I do opportunities—though inferior 
to my hopes—of intercourse, conference, and 
communion with you, and furnished by your 
care with information upon subjects of which 
the knowledge is not already published and 
disseminated, I would fain give the present 
brief occasions to the mutual uplifting of our 


own spirit, both mine and yours, in the treatment 
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and appreciation of our common work. I would 
fain that we should together present ourselves 
to the living influences of that Master Who is 
the author of our, organizations as well as of 
our doctrines. I would rather do this than 
devote the time to a mass of detail and to the 
drawing from it some statistical inferences. 
Some such points are accurately laid before you 
in the Kalendar of our Diocese and the Reports 
of our Committees. Others which I hope will 
be of service, shall be laid before you. Others. 
of still larger interest, are published by the 
Church Defence and other Institutions. And 
then, I would beg you to study the facts so 
clearly given, and so suggestive; and to take 
living interest in the meetings of the Diocesan 
Conference, as it grows every year a more 
impressive and more important gathering. If 
churchmen would study the facts of the Church, 
there would be much less felt or heard of hopes 
against her or of fears for her. 

I would then now rise at once with you to 


the thought—that every organization of ours is, 
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or should be, the manifestation in this world of Every true — 


organiza- 


some distinct emanation from the Spirit of Truth. tion in the 


Church is 


We claim with a historic and with a spiritual a manifes- 


claim of continuity and truth to have been 
taught and organized by the Apostles. Any 
ehurch office and any church institute outside 
the range and inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
would ever have been—and is still—an irrational 
and indefensible creation. If there were any 
office or function among us which He could not 
suitably be prayed to take part in and enrich 
with grace it ought to be removed from the 
Church. But if it is only the coldness and 
formality and worldliness of men which makes 
a church office and its details earthly and earth- 
ward, then let them be cherished and warmed 
and uplifted until our life is theirs. 

The Seven great Gifts of the Holy Spirit are 
often named. They are enumerated at every 
Confirmation. He is then entreated to be to 
each fresh dedicated life the same power which 
He is in the whole congregation, We each of 


us there and then have by an act of will placed 


tation of 
some Gift. 


The Gifts 
have each 
their cor- 
relative 
manifesta- 
tions. 
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our whole nature and its energies within the 
effluence of His Divine Breath. We beseech 
Him then to come to us and abide in Wisdom 
and Understanding, in Counsel and Strength, in 
Knowledge and Godliness and in Holy Fear. 

The Gifts cover the whole area of Life, indi- 
vidual and corporate. There is not one depart- 
ment of our work which is not brooded over 
by one of His mighty influences, nor one of 
these influences which does not find its sphere on 
earth in the active regions of our spiritual life. 

This activity comprehends Thought and Teach- 
ing, Consultation and Action, Truth and Worship, 
and Morals. If we are led by the Spirit, 
Christians in more than imagination, our Christ- 
ian Thought is under the guidance of the Spirit 
of Wisdom, our Christian Education under 
the Spirit of Understanding: our Deliberations 
are charged with His Spirit of Counsel, our 
Action with His Spirit of Strength: our Doctrine 
inspired by His Spirit of Knowledge, our Worship 
by His Spirit of Godliness, and our Morals by 
the Spirit of the Fear of God. 
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Whatever is according to the mind of God 
is so because it is charged with His Spirit ; and 
what the Spirit works on high has its outcome 
.and its counterpart in the action of His people 
on earth. 

According’ to St. Paul every office, even the 
least, sae direct commission from God to do 
some work in the temper and sweetness of the 
Holy Spirit, in the Name of the Holy Spirit, 
and by the Heavenly help of the Holy Spirit. 

I shall therefore in seven visitation ad- 
dresses take one by one the Blessings of Pow en 
and Grace which The Holy Spirit has promised 
to bestow on us. We must judge whether we 


have them. 


And first in willing and affectionate duty I come 
to this antient and magnificent centre and fountain- 
head of sacred Institutes, not for this Diocese only 
but for all; whence, as your old Statutes say, 
Multis retro seculis Christiane religionis sementum 


im omnes hujus Regni angulos propagatum est. 





THE SPIRIT OF WISDOM. 


Ir is vain to attempt to administer, much more 
to reform an Institution, without understand- 
ing it. In the first cathedral reform by parlia- 
ment, there was no general attempt to understand, 
no desire to vivify the institution. Indeed it was 
not held possible to do so. No reason was found 
for its existence save its venerable and beautiful 
existence in itself. The pluralist within had not 
understood it, how should the reformer without ? 
Besides, it was predetermined to absorb the 
revenues. 

Another spirit has ruled later proposals for 
legislation. But long years are needed to redress 
the operation of a vindictive measure. Meantime 


we must do what we may with unfairly maimed 
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resources. Chapters whose skill in negotiation 
was then feeble were reduced to a level below 


even the mere cost of fabric-maintenance and 


decent establishment. The re-endowments were 


dexterously made. They preclude any chance of 
elasticity, they allow any amount of shrinkage. I 
grieve to know that even in this church, described 
‘as of right metropolitical and first of all England,’ 
it had been proposed, owing to mere insufficiency 
of means, to lower the staff of minor canons 
down to three. The very thought provokes a 
reaction which I trust may soon begin here and 
draw out wider plans than ever. 

Yet we must labour on, at whatever dis- 
advantage, in the endeavour to do work which 
goes undone unless the cathedrals do it. That 
work of service we can never render apart from 
the true essential nature of the institution. To 
understand that for any institution, or function, 
or office, it is necessary to ‘clear the idea’ of it, 
and set before one’s self the one ideal image first. 
The idea of a cathedral was always rather a large 


one. It proved itself quite too large for some con- 
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ceptions. But in all cases of ideals, ¢ireumstance 
and necessity and limitation of every kind soon 
make all the deductions which are truly practical, 
—as well as some which dull people call ‘ practical ;’ 
which they consider before everything, and make 
their start from and so ‘bring no fruit to 
perfection.’ However, there was never anything 
worth contemplating, from a Raffaelle to a rail- 
road, which did not begin from an ideal. The 
pains and thought are known to every one, my 
very reverend brethren, which you yourselves have 
contributed to the revision of your statutes 
and the development of the cathedral ideal. 

What, then, is this ideal? We must place it 
at its best. It is easy to express by old metaphors 
what it was meant to be. It was ‘the parish 
church of the Diocese. It was the ‘Senate.’ 
Still more metaphorical expressions raised the 
idea higher still. It was the ‘Home of the 
Diocese.’ It was the ‘Mother Church,’ 

The University (we must think not of our 
English universities alone, but of the universities 


of Europe) was the wniversitas scientiarum. The 
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The archi- 
tectonic 
power of 

theChurch 

in the 
world, 





Cathedral, whether combined with it or not, was, 
so to speak, the wniversitas munerum or the univer- 
sitas gratiarum. The gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were to be asked and exercised here in their unity, 
as at Antioch or Jerusalem. Every day the 
Holy Ghost was invoked here in special service. 
Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Strength, 
Knowledge, Reverence, the Fear of God, — 
codia, oiverts, Bovd}, ioxus, yvoow, ecvoéBea, 
poBos @cov—these were the Gifts sought of 
Him for daily use. 


The First named of those Seven Gifts of 
The Holy Ghost is Wispom: of them all 
the largest, broadest, most comprehensive. 
Wispom is for the whole governance of the 
soul. Fills man’s thought with worthy ideas 
of the end for which he ¢s. Prepares him 
to receive all he may of the Majesty and the 
Fatherliness of God. Makes him feel his own 
place to be a reality in God's sight: to be 
neither small nor great, according to earthly 


measures of greatness, but simply to be a place 
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marked for him, in which he, as one particle in 
the Thought of God, is to move onward in Its 
unfolding through the ages. It is thus that 
Solomon, and Jesus son of Sirach, and Socrates, 
and others have seen God and Man at one 
through ‘ Wisdom.” 

So Wisdom goes forward in her great way to 
make all feel that our separate lives, with the 
duties which are crossed and recrossed by the 
duties of others, go on to weave one greater life, 
of the home, of the parish, of the diocese, of 
the whole church. Nothing we can do takes 
us out of this larger life, or makes it right or 
possible for us to live to ourselves. 

Act as we will we are members one of another 
—all one body to which love and agreement 
and mutual service are necessities of health and 
life. Disagreements and counteractions lower the 
vigour of the whole, and enfeeble ourselves first 
if we are the organ in which the disease is 
germinating. 

So Wisdom and the Spirit of Wisdom is the 


great Light of God which explains ‘o each man 
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his life and his work, so far as he can under- 
stand it, and enables him to see his part and 
duty towards that Body to which the Holy 
Spirit makes Himself mind and heart. 

The gift of Wispom then was sought for the 
great part the Chapter with their Bishop had in 
the great Republic of the Church. Each bishop 
had his own povapxia in that republic, and was a 
unit in the copiosum corpus which held the whole 
government ix solidum. The canons, whether 
regular or secular, were to be round him in the 
cathedra and beside him in the councils. 

They were to have their grasp upon all matters 
of theology, law, science, letters, or policy. They 
had their special students in each subject. Scarce 
a scholar in Europe but had his cathedral-stall for 


maintenance. Research was endowed, as well as 
Worship. 


The gift of UNDERSTANDING, specially Svveots, 
that kind of Understanding which deals with 
expression, would enable them to be the educators 


of every age and profession. Their younger canons 


W 
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were students still, their elders lecturers. The 


daily lectures of the Chapter House and of the 


Chancellor, or of the appointed officers among 


Regulars, trained for the work of the ministry 
large numbers of men. The canons also enquired 
into the qualifications of all candidates for the 
office. As our universities aggregated and became 
essential to English learning, colleges were founded 
there from different dioceses, whose names they 
still bear, in order to educate their clergy more 


perfectly. 


The Gift of CounsEL was no less needed. For 
the canons were the Bishop’s council, with 
whom in great measure he lived, some of whom 
constantly accompanied him, who formed the 
commissions of enquiry and administration and 
held the courts. How valuable such men were 
we find by their value to the Government 
‘of the Realm. ‘They are to be found on all 
manner of embassies and missions, Their ap- 
pellation of Senatus LEpiscoyi shows in a 


word their place in the Diocese. They were 


Cc 
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both the bud and the nucleus of all other 
councils. 

In a noble oration with which the last Con- 
vocation was inaugurated, the eldest archdeacon 
of England made mention of the royal and re- 
ligious solemnities with which the youngest of 
cathedrals was founded. On this point he rightly 
laid special stress, that the very and actual founda- 
tion of it was spiritual, ‘cum canonico presbyterii 
circulo et corona.” 

The body of Honorary Canons, though newly 
regulated in England, is not so new either in fact 
or title to the cathedral idea. Confiscations in 
the past, and even new creations, have impoverished 
or extended canonical bodies without interfering 
with their canonical rights. These in our own 
day have been either always maintained (as at 
York), or if denied have been reasserted and 
legally sustained. You have yourselves welcomed 
and even proposed to extend the constitution of a 
“Greater Chapter,’ while you have reasonably 
defined the subjects in which they ought not to 


intervene. 
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The Gift of StrenerH has relation to the or- 
ganic structure and activity of the Church and 
her institutions. 

As in their origins the cathedrals were the 
mother-churches, in that from them went out all 
the preaching missions which resulted in the form- 
ation of parish churches, so also the obligation 
has been recognised throughout their history to 
aid specially by preaching in those places in which 
their property or patronage interest them. But 
Canterbury above all is remarkable for its part 
in that diffusion of true doctrine of which I have 
to speak presently. It can scarcely be but that 
the success of Wiclif’s preachers—‘the poor 
priests’’—had something to do with Cranmer’s 
remarkable foundation of the Six Preachers of 
this Church who are integral members of her 
body, and whose duty is to preach the Gospel 
throughout the Diocese. They have unfortunately 
remained all too miserably endowed to be called 
upon for such extensive work. It would be en- 
tirely at their own costs. But I know they are 


ready to do all that is possible. And when at 
c 2 
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the present moment I am forming arrangements 
by which the missions may be worked on a satis- 
factory scale, at any rate for a term of years, I 
may express not only the deep satisfaction with 
which we are enabled to associate with this plan 
the name of my revered predecessor, but also our 
gratitude to an anonymous benefactor, to the 
Parochial Missions Society, and to you, my very 
reverend and reverend brethren, for the warmth 
with which you have welcomed and seconded the 
projected arrangements. 

Antiently the construction of roads and bridges, 
and the care of the poor, were statutable and 
vigorously discharged duties of this and similar 
bodies, but especially were schools of importance, 
hospitals, and other foundations placed under the 
management of chapters. Recent experience is 
beginning to indicate that governing bodies, com- 
bined with a theoretic precision, out of eminent 
persons already immersed in their own specialities, 
may not be able in the future to direct such in- 
stitutions more patiently and perfectly. 


Your own King’s School with its history, its 
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great men living, its developments, its promise, 
with its scholars as of old regarded as sons of 
the Cathedral, and seated in their place with its 
dignitaries, is a palmary example of the great 
services rendered to the public life of England by 
a Capitular School. 

Even now to some cathedrals there is a return 
as to the proper centre of organic strength for the 
Diocese, where societies for Church Building, 
Religious Education, or Clerical Benevolence and 
the like, have connected themselves with it. 
May the Chapters everywhere rise to give 
place and home, a centre and a point of vantage, 
to every Church organization for the public 
weal. 

It might even be that beside the stalls of the 
fixed council of canons there could be stalls for a 
Diocesan Representative, for the time, of each of 
our great Diocesan Societies. If she so became 
what those stalls would imply, a Council of the 
Church’s Forwm, as well as of her Focus or Domus, 
such would be indeed a Cathedral of the Present 


—and the true Cathedral can never be an archaic 
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imitation. Old revisers of statutes centuries 
old, premise that “antient institutes suffice not 
for modern needs.” If principles on which 
men thus went under Henry VI. had prevailed, 
we should have had fewer destructions and 
desolations. 

We must be to every age as it comes Modern, 
if we are to perpetuate the Powers of Christian 
Life and Work. The Apostles manifestly under- 
stood their own age, not only in the East but 
throughout Europe, better than any men before 
or since. Understanding that, they understood 
what was coming. If the Church is Apostolic, 
it must be so not merely by hereditary connection, 
but by spiritual conformity. If the Church is 
the Church of the Incarnation, she is the Church 
of that progressive Humanity with which Christ 
is always one, and of which He is the abiding 
pattern. If the Church is the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, she is the Church of an onward- 
leading, self-revealing Divine Spirit. And her 
unchangeable institutions are by that very 


character ceaselessly self-developing. 
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The Gift of Perception or KNOWLEDGE, Tvéors, 
is dangerous in proportion to its power. St. Paul 
describes alike its magnificence and its perils. 
How it was perverted to the perpetual importation 
of mystical or logical subtleties in the early and in 
the medizval church we know. But we know also 
how, when criticism became a science, accretions 
crumbled before the work of men of study and of 
leisure in colleges and cathedrals, and how freely 
the Reformation was preached before it came. 
The history of its diffusion has even now to be 
reconstructed and written. Nothing is more sig- 
nificant than the insignificance of the changes at 
that time in the personnel of any cathedral or 
any abbey which became a cathedral. The canon- 
ical bodies, then so much more numerous than at 
present, were scarcely changed in either, 

Even in the last century, and even all through 
ae overstrained anger of forty years ago, there 
remained some sense of the fact that homes of 
scriptural and religious study ought to be jealously 
maintained for England. With the great and 
difficult works of study and thought, many 
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names in this cathedral have been and are 
associated. 

To keep alive the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church as at a spiritual focus, is a clear function 
of the cathedrals, and almost every great doctrinal 
teacher of England has rejoiced in his choir-stall and 
chapter-life. Name at random Donne, Andrewes, 
Herbert, Barrow, South, Sanderson, Paley, Butler, 
Waterland, Warburton, Beverege. You cannot 
name them without recalling to the vision Salis- 
bury and St. Paul’s, Westminster and Worcester, 
Lincoln, Durham, Canterbury. It is no less true 
of great living names which I may not presume to 
mention now, than it was in the cathedrals of the 
past, And if among the great lights of literature 
as well as of Divinity we count Richard Hooker 
our neighbour only, it is because Salisbury already 
owned him. 

May these great homes so keep doctrine— 
doctrine, not in the hard osteological sense which 
sends a shudder through many a good layman, 
but in that sense in which Apostles speak glow- 


ingly of ‘the doctrine of our God and Saviour as 
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adorned’ by such laymen’s lives, or of the 
‘healthful doctrine’ which they bid such laymen 
to hold fast as distinct from ‘schemes of salva- 
tion,’ from catchwords, and from ‘old wives’ 


fables.’ 


The wording of your draft statutes is as modest 
as it is comprehensive, in which you express your 
hope for the future that ‘residentiaries should 
give instruction in some branch of sound learning 
or religious education, either in the cathedral city 
or in other places of the diocese at the discretion 
of the Chapter.’ That does indeed go far to 
recognise the width both of your responsibility 
and of the range of the teaching which you 
owe Us, 

For, why but for some such high view of canon- 
ical functions were the Cathedral Stalls univer- 
sally retained to the patronage of Crown and 
Bishop—how we burn to think of how they once 
were used—and withdrawn from private patrons, 
that public patrons at least might strive to make 


them 
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‘ Palaces of light, 
Whither as to their fountain other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns draw light,’ 


and not cathedrals only. Think for a moment 
of their sisters, the Collegiate Churches of Eng- 
land—they too were intended to keep gnosis, the 
Knowledge of things divine, living in the Church. 
What a dream it is even to imagine their resto- 
ration! Yet a desolate abbey has risen in new 
youth, It may be a day will come which shall 
fulfil Cranmer’s ‘Design,’ or find perhaps for 
some special studies in Divinity a home in Can- 
terbury—that, as infant churches have risen to 
the spell of Augustine’s name, so some freshness 
of Divine Science may breathe from Augustine’s 


own Christ Church. 


GODLINESS—EvoéBeia—a Sense of God so to 
speak ; of His Presence and Personality, and 
of all that follows on that Awe. 

I shall have more to say elsewhere of the Gift 
of the Power of Worsurp, that gift in which all 


the beauty and intelligence of the glorious beings 
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which possess this world along with us have no 
part, the gift that belongs only to the spirit of 
man, and can be perfected only by the assembling 
of many spirits and the exercise of many powers. 

Under these arches, therefore, where the echoes 
never seem to be quite silent of that music which 
the English Church, alone of all, has for centuries 
poured out from her Cathedrals, in her infinite 
strains of Chant and Anthem, I shall confine 
myself to a few words only on the Cathedral as a 
School of Sacred Service. ‘We charge him to 
take vigilant care,’ are the first words of our own 
statutes which touch the office of your visitor, 
‘that the praises of God be constantly celebrated 
morning and evening in our said church.’ And 
the Dean is to admonish you all ‘to the utmost of 
your power to assist in the improvement of sacred 
music not only in the Cathedral but in parish 
churches.’ 

In the Fifteenth Century it was a special duty 
of Prebendaries of the old foundation to maintain 
a ‘Schola Cantus’ on their livings, and of the 


Precentor and Succentor to inspect these Song 
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Schools. The quite recent theory that every one 
could sing who was properly taught was then 
admitted. Latimer deplores the time when every 
one could take his part under the village oak. 
And it was a maxim of the educational order of 
the Barnabites that Cantus non obest scholis, 
‘Music is no interruption to a literary training.’ 
But a ‘School of Music,’ which no Cathedral can 
help being, is, in its own and proper sense, a place 
where there is something more than execution. 
It is a home wherein sacred words have a sense 
which yearning sounds strive to fill and equal. 
Mendelssohn endeavouring to convey to his 
sister the impression of a beautiful view, and that 
by excellent word-painting, breaks off, saying : 
‘But words are useless, it was like this,’ and 
writes for her a few bars of music. That may be 
beyond many of us. But my own experience of 
cathedral life tells me that the inner inward devo- 
tion of a choir has a mysterious effect on their 
rendering of the service, and a strongly marked 
influence on the spirits of all worshippers. Every- 


thing which can contribute to this earnestness on 
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their part and so ‘to the dignity,’ as the statutes 
say, as well as to ‘the reverence’ of its celebration 
—the solemn prayers of preparation in the sacristy ; 
the look (I mean the thoughts) with which they 
pace the sacred floor, the arrangements made to 
have every piece of music ready and marked 
before (not found during) the service, the habit 
of devout following by book the Daily Lessons, 
and, above all, the reading and explaining of the 
Psalms with them by some of the Dignitaries 
—make the voices strike deeper and rise 
higher. 

So shall your statute have its fulfilling. So ‘in 
our church shall prayers and supplications be 
piously offered up, and every day the praises of 
God celebrated with singing and music.’ 

No one can deny the reality, no one can under- 
value the worth of these things in the Temple of 
God and of the Lamb. No one can thus sing to 
‘Jesus as the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.’ 

And deeper and higher yet grows the power of 
them, as we think of what is most sure to come, 


for it is already on its way, the much more 
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frequent celebrating of the Holy Communion, the 
larger use of ‘ Heavenly Music’ in its celebration. 
Wesley’s well-known love of music at that service 
will prevail more, as religiousness of temper and 
mental cultivation advance side by side. 

If it be so, how meet and right it is that 
Choristers should have the best education and 
cultivation we can provide for them—I know how 
worthy of it many of them become in every 
cathedral. How vital it is that all the ministers 
of the Sanctuary should be clothed with religious- 
ness as with white linen, and that the ‘School of 
Music’ should have the full glory of its Greek 


sense, and be a school of Geta povcrxy}. 


Elsewhere I must speak more fully than to-day 
permits of the Frar or Gop as the Gift of God. 
For the moment I pass on to ask atten- 
tion to the spiritual insight which rules the 
composition of the Church’s supplication for The 
Gifts. They are combined into three pairs, and 


the seventh is prayed for with a changed word. 
Thus 


2 
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* Daily inercase in them Thy manifold gifts of grace, 
The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, 
The Spirit of Counsel and Ghostly Strength, 
The Spirit of Knowledge and True Godliness, 
And jill them, O Lord, with 
The Spirit of Thy Holy Fear.’ 
The thought is perceived in a moment. 

Wisdom is grasped and expresses itself through 
Understanding. Counsel needs Strength in order 
to energize. Knowledge can be perfect only in 
Reverence. But because counterfeit reverence is 
ruinous, and yet easy to so many souls, it is asked 
for with the emphatic attribute of Truth. Then, 
since for man ‘The Fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of Wisdom,’ and so of the whole Hebdomad, 
therefore it is prayed that the whole character 
may be charged with this Holy Fear.1 

This fulness of the child-heart is in Christ the 
fulness of the Kingdom of Heaven—of corporate 
Christianity, and of each Christian corporation. 
The Spirit of Discipline permeates the Cathedral 

1 Mark the accuracy of the LXX. of Ps. exi. 10: ’Apy} 
coplas pdBos Kuptov atveots 5é€ ayabx) maior Tots mowodow 


a’rhy. Accordingly this Gift is the basis of the system of 
the Book of Proverbs. 
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Institute. Hence not only its exactitude of regu- 
lation, and the old discipline chapter, in which 
week by week all offences were either visited or 
absolved by the whole body, but still more the 
frequent tender reminders of obedience ‘ without 
delay,’ of ‘the integrity to be kept in morals,’ 
of the temper in which all duties were to be 
rendered, ‘brotherly, soberly and religiously.’ 
Discipline is so lovingly to be lived by 
Christian leaders, that all Christians may love to 
live by Discipline. 
Whereto serves a Cathedral? is a question 
which would once have sounded wild and uncivil- 
ised. It would have been like asking us now, 
Whereto serves a College or a School? The 
revenues of Eton were once diverted for a while 
to the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, as to a more 
practical purpose than this new visionary scheme 
of educating boys publicly. That question is even 
now beginning to elicit many good answers. But 
were circumstances once to drive home to us the 
hugeness of our capabilities, or some new inspira- 


tion to strike all the cathedrals at once, it would 
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be felt that there is no department of Church life 
in which their service was not beyond reckoning. 
They would be relied on to maintain a wide 
policy in Church government, and to promote 
critical education ; relied on for deliberation on 
all great needs and aims and aids, and for 
effective organization; for doctrine illustrated 
by every advance of thought, and for perfect 
worship ; above all for guidance in purifying and 
raising the morals of the people. 

Who feels these aspirations more than you! 
Who more desires ‘ Cathedral efficiency’? Who 
is eager and you burn not? 

Are there however left in the world any who 
still perceive that true work is not incessant 
rush? That work without wisdom is folly ? 

‘ Efficiency’ means thought and time. ‘ Effi- 
ciency’ demands numbers and means. And 
numbers and means have been lessened in favour 
of rush, and are lessening still for all places in 
which time is left for thought. Nevertheless 


Let us grieve not ; only find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
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Let us still trust the promise of nature, the 
promise of human society, the promise of Grace 
itself, that the more we give out the more 
shall the good measure be ministered to us 


overflowingly. 








. 


* 


 IL-CANTERBURY. _ 





ZYNETIET 





THE SPIRIT OF UNDERSTANDING. 


YESTERDAY morning I explained my plan in 
this Visitation ; to dwell in each address upon 
one of those seven great Gifts which the Holy 
Ghost assures to a faithful Church. 

All are familiar with that sevenfold naming 
of His Graces which so often reappears in the 
Scriptures. We invoke them upon the head of 
every one of our members as one by one they 
come forward to seek spiritual strengthening 
and establishing through the great primitive 
ordinance of God’s Apostles by the Holy Ghost. 
We then pray that each may grow rich with that 
treasure which God has sealed to His Church ; 


and now we are enquiring what fruits that Church 


Its work 
ought to 
be visible 
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is bearing, which answer in each of its fields to 
the Heavenly Dew poured specially upon it. 

This surely is the sum and substance of all 
minor Visitation Articles. If there is anything 
to be enquired about, the alpha and the omega 
of all enquiries is ‘What fruits of the Spirit 
are among you?’ 

In our visitation of the Cathedral, we spoke 
of what ought to be expected from so vast and 
venerable a centre of the Church work of all 
England. There, if anywhere, the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of the Holy Ghost’s first Gift 
of Wisdom should bear sway, and warm with a 
mother’s love every aspiration and every labour. 
But our unwavering trust is also that the Creat- 
ing and Governing Person of the Universe, the 
Lord the Spirit, the Giver of Life, will never 
fail any Church, Branch of the Church, or 
Member of the Church who trustfully implores 
His Aid. Not one Parish, not one Soul, shall 
lack Wisdom if they faithfully ask for it. ‘He 
giveth liberally, and upbraideth not’ either our 


past forgetfulness or our present shortcomings, 
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He ‘giveth. It is His character and His 
delight. 

Clergyman and Churchwarden, old Communi- 
cant or newly Confirmed, each has his part in 
receiving, each has his part in showing forth 
the Wisdom of God. 

The Priest remembers (if he is a true Priest) 
that the Priesthood of Christ must be repre- 
sented in him. Far beyond any specific act 
which it is his to do, as an organ of Christ’s 
Body, he must ever be mindful how great a 
portion of Christ’s Priesthood consists in revealing 
God. He is set in his place to make God 
known: known freshly to those who know Him 
not, better and better known continually to 
those who Fa The Priest defies and defiles 
his office if he does not by his sermons and his 
teachings and his catechizing in public, by his 
private conversations and his gentle instructions, 
bring God home to every mind, teach every spirit 
to pray, and remove the difficulties which stand 
between each soul and its God. 


How thrilling are those words which I have 


in Priests, 
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to say to every Parson at his institution. Every 
single institution impresses me more and more at 
that passage ‘We commit unto you the cure 
and government of the souls of the parishioners 
of the said parish’—curam ac gubernationem— 
‘attendance on and steering’—what distinct, 
what piercing words. 

The man may not, he will not, succeed with 
every soul. But success is not in his hands. 
His work is lovingly and skilfully to plead. For 
the skill he is responsible, as well as for mere 
attendance. And his success, if he is indefatig- 
able, will be immeasurable at last. 

And then the Church Officers. How great 
may be their effectiveness as the chosen Laymen 
of the District—chosen to be at the parishioners’ 
head, chosen to be at the parson’s side. At our 
Reformation there was drawn up by our greatest 
Churchmen a manual of Church Law. It was a 
singular turn which prevented its receiving the 
sanction necessary to enable it to become part 
of the Law of the Land. It beautifully draws 


out what should be the intercourse between 
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Clergy, Wardens and Elder men in every parish 
_ —how they should be in each other’s confidence, 
how they should talk over every matter of real 
religions importance to the place, and overcome 
the difficulties which separate man from man.! 
It is a forecast of our coming Parochial Councils 
—coming, when just sufficient unity comes back 
to make them ‘help and not hinder.’ 

One who is well known in the world, a 
member of Parliament, said to me some time 
since, “I have tried to do my work with all 


”T did not 





my heart these forty years as 
know what he was going to say—“to do my 
work,” said he, “as a Churchwarden ”—and 
“there is no one knows,” he went on, “till he 
has tried, what the power for good of that office 
is.” Badly filled the office may cause a little 


despicable annoyance. Filled well it is of in- 


The influ- 
ence of 


_ estimable influence for good. Besides all your Church- 


official power as to alms, seats, vestries, public 
order, what influence you have on the generosity 
of the parish !—“ Give to this or that. I know 


1 Reformatio Legum, de Divinis officiis, c, 8 and 12. 


wardens, 
very ex- 
tensive. 
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how much it is wanted.” What influence on 
the religious education of the parish, by showing 
your interest in the schools! What influence 
on the tone of the parish if you are proud of 
your office ; if you rely on it to help you in pro- 
moting good feeling, because it not only gives 
you a right but makes it a duty to speak! 
“You'll excuse me, but you see I’m Church- 
warden and I feel bound to say a word to you 
about this.” What influence in deepening the 
reverence of the people in worship by your own 
bearing and manner, by the care you take that, 
inside or out, all shall be orderly, sweet, and 
clean! What influence by the part you take 
as a layman in the service—and your careful- 
ness that others shall have books to join in 
prayers and hymns! What influence on the 
lives and habits of your neighbours by your 
own family prayers, by what is sure to be known 
of the private ruling of your household, by the 
care you take of your sons as well as of your 
daughters, and of your servants as well as of 


your children, 
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It is not true that our system leaves parishes 
so wholly at the mercy of a careless incumbent. 
Besides other remedies, Churchwardens already 
do much to prevent parish work falling to pieces 
if such a need should appear. They may do more 
still if they rely more on their position. And 
now that, by the fully organized system of our 
Rural Deaneries, every Churchwarden is by right 
of his office a member of the Ruridecanal Con- 
ference, and is called to meet all the clergy 
and other Churchwardens of the Deanery 
once or twice a year, he has more oppor- 
tunity than ever of gaining (and of giving) in- 
formation, counsel, and assistance of the best 
kind in true Church ways. 

Most grateful am I for the courage, the 
earnestness and the diligence which is frankly 
and fully placed at the service of our parishes— 
and I will add for the loyal kindness with which 
difficult cases are treated. “Priests and people 
find in their Churchwardens the best of helpers. 
The office is worthy of all honour, and the 


general discharge of it is worthy of the office. 
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How to 
increase it. 


The man is more still than the office, and a true 
man in such an office is far more than he can 
be out of it. 

When such men are prayerfully serving God 
in this ancient and excellent rank, the Wisdom 
of God is as ready as of old to govern His 
people. 

It is truly said in our nineteenth Article 
‘A visible church is a congregation of faithful 
men in the which’ certain things are done. But 
a congregation where those things are not omitted 
is not always as ‘visible a church’ as it ought 
to be. 

I will not dwell on the fact that recent legisla- 
tion will make it more easy to correct moral 
delinquency and wilful neglect among us (though 
that is very important), because we seek not 
what is negative but what is positive. We seek 
Life and Living Power. We seek to strengthen 
the things that remain. We ask our Church 
officers to help us in raising the tone of sincerity, 
of purity, of devotion as laymen in their parishes. 


We pray them to realise that Wisdom for their 
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Work is promised to the thoughts, words and acts 
of all who pray that they may use their office 
to the glory of Christ. Every congregation 
where such men hold office under a true pastor 
does live an ever fresh life of energy and happi- 
ness. It witnesses its faith by its works. It 


is a Visible Church. 


I must pass on now to speak of the Second 


_ Character in which the Holy Ghost manifests 


Himself to His sincere believers. It is as the 
Spirit of Unprerstanpine. He is not only the 
Spirit of Wisdom, lifting the soul into the 
Eternal—making us know God—teaching of the 
causes and of the end—teaching of good and 
evil—making us reflect upon our place between 
the great past and the unknown future—yet 
making us know that past and future as well 
as present belong to us. 

He is the “Spirit of Understanding” also. 
It is He who gives clear and able minds; it is 
He from whom come all the Education and 


Cultivation which make those minds ready to 


UNDER - 
STANDING. 


In Educa- 
tion. 
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Publica- 
tions. 


Business. 


take their share in carrying on this world which 
God loves, and in developing those changes 
which it must pass through as time quietly runs 
out and we approach the conditions of Eternity. 
The Spirit of Intelligence ; practical, far-sighted, 
holy Intelligence. 

It is to a great extent through our Schools 
and Teachers that this special work of the Holy 
Ghost is directly and in the first instance 
brought to bear on the large proportion of those 
committed to us. 

When we think how vast beyond calculation 
is the influence exerted upon the Intelligence of 
man by books, by newspapers, by magazines, by 
agitations of every kind, we acknowledge that 
overwhelming forces are rushing to and fro like 
mighty winds on this deep of the Spirit. 

Every thoroughly mastered business, trade, or 
profession is a powerful cultivator of the In- 
telligence. Most people undervalue the ability 
and the mental application which is necessary to 
exercise any skill well, or to administer what 


is well called in the vulgar tongue “a large 
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concern.” And we see large and lasting issues— 
who shall say how lasting’—from the honour 
or dishonour, the truthfulness or deception, 
the pureness or the corruption, with which this 
extensive and intense cultivation of the Manian 
Intelligence is unceasingly pursued. 

With a little reflection we find that ourselves 
and the society we belong to are involved in 
strange responsibilities for the welfare and 
the morality of other individuals and other 
classes, and the problems of that responsibility 
are hard and painful, and there is no escaping 
them. 

But no responsibility is so direct or immediate 
as that for the institutions in which we awaken, 
and give the first definite systematic training 
to, intelligences on which the world is just 
opening. If we believe the Christian Faith to 
be essential to the true expansion of the In- 
telligence as well as to a substantial foundation 
of Morals, the responsibility of the National 
Church for Religious Instruction cannot be esti- 


mated, and the bindingness of that responsibility 


Social 


Questions. 


Religious 
Instruc- 
tion in 

Schools. 
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Duty of 
maintain- 


ing 
Schools. 


on every churchman cannot be evaded. The 
quiet abandonment of religious schools for in- 
sufficient or unworthy motives, and any difficulty 
thrown in the way of religious teaching by 
party spirit, by indifference or by avarice, will 
bear very evil fruit for the next generation. It 
is a first duty to maintain Voluntary Schools, 
never to be tempted to transfer them if it can 
possibly be averted—a duty, to my mind, far 
beyond that of church restoration (as it is called) 
or church decoration. 

And when the change has been already made 
the Church has only one line to follow—humbly, 
industriously, and energetically to do just as 
much as we are allowed to do. 

I am most thankful to believe that there has 
been no desire at headquarters that Board Schools 
should be irreligious, but, on the contrary, a 
sincere wish to forward religious teaching. And 
more thankful still for the really good founda- 
tion on which many Boards insist. No clergy- 
man may lightly decline, and many have 


found high spiritual reward in willingness to 
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serve honourably the Board Schools of the 
district for The Master’s sake. But in fact, 
if we have not in our National Education all 
that we desire, we have much, as religious men, to 
be thankful for; over and above what it would 
be wrong not to delight in, the gathering in for 
education of masses so vast that no voluntary 
combinations of citizens could have touched them. 

And now there is probably before us another 
expansion. The Christian usage is to promote 
the State’s doing its best for every class, and 
then to christianize that best. While everything 
English in us cries aloud that the parent who 
is decently off is the child’s natural educator, 
by self or by deputy, and a good education the 
best savings; the Church’s ancient aim has been 
to provide for the poor and the virtually poor, 
the best education which they were capable of 
using, and to speed every poorest child, who was 
apt and ardent, by bridge after bridge of educa- 
tion, up to the very highest Schools ; so best to 
become, as our old School Collects have it, ‘ profit- 


able members of the Church and Commonwealth.’ 


E 
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But our last best bridges of all have been broken 
down by the State giving away everything to 
competition, without providing any means of 
previous preparation.! Several generations of 
poor men’s mother wit have been thus lost 
already. But those bridges must be restored and. 
multiplied, and more and higher free schooling 
provided for the poor. And then surely the State 
cannot logically omit from its programme for ever 
One Subject which in most judgments is of most 
consequence. And if it omits it illogically the 
Church will have, not for the first time, to dis- 
cover how to fill the State’s gaps. 

We have much, I said just now, to be thankful 
for religiously; we have much more than our 
fathers had—and we have more than all of us use, 
It is not always a loss to any one to have to 
work under restrictions and limitations. But the 
way to lose what we have is to refuse to do 
what we might, simply because we feel restric- 


tions to be ‘hard on us.’ 


* The higher competition itself is well enough, but the 
paths to enter it are not more but fewer, than they were. 
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Indeed when we look carefully back to times 
not far distant, when this ‘ Ministry of Teach- 
ing’ was all our own by statute and law, we 
must acknowledge that its partial ye into 
other hands, in Institutions both the greatest 
and the least, was not altogether unattributable 
to opportunities neglected. It is part of the 
same chapter of history which records other 
losses that churchmen once brought upon the 
Church. The motto of that chapter must be 
the dreary words about ‘What a man seems 
to have, being taken from him when he has no 
real grasp on it.’ 

Who can say that the old apathy of a much 
abused century is wholly past when, to take 
one instance, statements are still not wanting 
about the deficiencies in religious knowledge of 
a certain proportion of our pupil teachers. 

Partial apathy had its share in putting our 
right part in education under partial eclipse. It 
is by a temper which knows neither weariness 
nor pique that we can still reclaim and rebuild. 


The system of Diocesan Inspection which has 


E 2 


Some 
neglects. 
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Diocesan 
Inspec- 
tion. 


Other aids. 


been so energetically constructed now renders 
an almost compensatory service to religious edu- 
cation, so powerful is its agency in solidifying 
the work of teacher and taught. The more per- 
fectly and generally we can apply in a high 
and holy spirit such tests and standards to 
religious . knowledge, the more we strengthen 
the hands of Parents, Managers, Boards, and 
Teachers, the more assured shall we be of good 
foundations laid for a sound foresight in life, 
good social principles, and heartfelt faith in 
God. 

I earnestly pray you that you will, by 
Ruridecanal associations, by offertories, by the 
Diocesan School-Sunday, and by numerous small 
subscriptions, support the Inspection, the re- 
ligious Prizes, the Rewards to Teachers whose 
schools give evidence of faithful work, and every 
ministration by which facts and truths are 
brought to bear on the salvation of society 
and of individual character. 

Again, even in the most difficult and prejudiced 


places those who will use the Saturday, the 
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Sunday, the Evening, to give a voluntary lesson, 
or who will assist a pupil teacher, even if it can be 
done only by correspondence, soon ascertain that 
we are not without opportunities through which 
we can employ much energy, and by which we 
can produce telling results. 

And now again it is a sign of real life and 
vigorous interest that in the past year our 
diocese has made a new departure in com- Inspection 
mencing a system of Religious Inspection for ee 
Secondary and Middle Class Schools. The 
energy with which this has been undertaken, 
the welcome accorded to it, and the ability 
which has been put at the service of the new 
scheme would have surprised us even ten years 
ago. The plan would then have seemed almost 
chimerical. 

Sunday Schools are a vital organ of the Church’s Sunday 
Ministry of Teaching. Nothing could provide the ee 
instruction or the intercourse of classes which they 
do. Old objections to them are now seen to be 


fanciful or easily remedied. But I do desire to see 


the army of Teachers drawn more together, pupils 
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Suggest- 

ions for 

improve- 
ment. 


more trained to become Teachers themselves, and 
the Plans of instruction more methodized. | 

The Sunday School Institute greatly forwards 
the latter object, and deserves all encouragement. 
It has been just arranged that their Examiners 
shall henceforth be appointed under the direct 
sanction of the Archbishops. 

But if we could divide our own diocese into 
four or five Sunday School sections, each with 
its own secretary, each with yearly gatherings at 
centres of its own for prayer and conference, 
and have a simple Teachers’ Examination of our 
own for the many excellent country Teachers who 
do not feel equal to the standard of the Institute, 
mainly with the purpose of guiding and encourag- 
ing their private reading; and then, if we could 


have a Syllabus for the Sunday School Lessons of 


‘the year, I cannot but think that we should make 


an important advance both in the substantial 
force of our teaching, and also in the sense 
of devout communion in a great work for 
Christ. 


May I once again press upon all Teachers the 
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great power there is in teaching their children 
some Prayers by heart. It is the one true way of 
getting what you teach to enter into the child’s 
spiritual life-blood. You perhaps heard of the 
epidemic among the children of one of our 
western towns, in which many dying children 
were the consolers of their parents, and consoled 
them by teaching them prayers learnt at the 
Sunday School. The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
had assuredly been present at that lesson. 

Our county is rich in Foundations and in 
Modern Schools of many kinds, and in nearly 
all of them there is reason to believe that Faith 
and Hope and Love and Duty are dear to the 
hearts and consciences of those who preside over 
them and labour in them, Everywhere these 
consolidating and confederating influences are 
busy, and that liberality which we desire to 
see yet more active upon the means of religious 
instruction is gradually supplying defects. 

But in reviewing the Religious Education of pete 
a great Diocese, the absence of special Theological 


Schools must present itself as a blank. I 
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wish it were not so. This Cathedral was re- 
garded by our Reformers, as well as in its 
original design, as a proper centre of highest 
intellectual and spiritual training. Our own 
Cathedral is rich in scholars ready to regard 
it so themselves. No doubt a Diocese close to 
London has special compensations, and the Uni- 
versities have special attractions to the stronger 
men preparing for Holy Orders, and thither our 
Diocesan Society is formed to send them.! Still, 
this does not exhaust our capabilities; the ex- 
aminations for Orders, though generally creditable 
and sufficient, do not bring out as a rule cases of 
remarkable study or thought, and some Cathedral 
supervision might perhaps stimulate and direct 
the reading of the more able of our younger 
clergy. 

1 May I commend this ‘Diocesan Society for Promoting 
the Education of Candidates for Holy Orders’ to the 
interest of Ruridecanal forganizations: and together with 
it the Missionary Studentship Associations, whose ‘‘ Coms 


bined Reports” have just appeared [Gibbs, Canterbury], 
bricf but full of matter. Our diocese is now rising to a fair 


position among the others in its support of what it is 


justly proud of. 
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But what I entertain no doubt at all about Lectures 


; 4 _ on Church 

is this. There ought to be in these days a quiet History, 
iv 4 &e., ought 

Association of able men, thinkers and readers, to be 


both lay and clerical, ready to visit our towns ee 


and villages, and to lecture on church history and 
church biography. That most interesting, most 
valuable and most accessible of studies is en- 
joyed in private by large numbers of good 
churchmen who never place themselves or their 
thoughts at any one’s service, and meantime 
the mass of church people are as ignorant of 
their glorious historic records. and the inspiration 
to be derived from them as if they were a 
sect of yesterday. That it is an unbroken 
Church, with unbroken lines of the officers and 
ministers of peaceful progress, and unbroken in- 
stitutions and usages and homes, or that it has 
been and is the chief ‘maker of England’ and 
patient civiliser, seldom occurs to a self-contem- 
plating generation. Yet there are few readers 
of those great subjects who doubt that an 
established church is the most precious part of 


the English heritage, that it has enriched the 
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land and daily enriches it with its best moral 
and material gains, that its doctrine is Scripture 
itself, its ordinances primitive, its orders perfect, 
its labours above measure, and that its tale is 
full of 


Words of hope, and bright examples given, 
To show through moonless skies that there is light in 
heaven. 


Such a man knows that the pamphlets and 
leaflets which are floated over hedge and field 
against her! do not mislead him, simply because 
he knows better. He does not feel for himself 
that an argument is necessary. He has little 
patience with it. His own positive knowledge of 
past and present is what satisfies him. I con- 
stantly hear him say, “It’s no use arguing; the 
possibly honest errors are, of course, infinite; no 
check can be put on the rising and rolling of 
mist or fog—you can’t grasp it.” That is true, 
and I don’t much wish any one to try. But 
light and heat pouring out of the fountain of 

1 We too ought (the Bishop of Rochester has said) to 


be dispersing our Church Defence Papers and Banner Leaflets 
‘by tens of thousands.’ 
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truth dispel fogs in time; and if only churchmen 
would, with patience and care, put at the service 
of their less instructed neighbours the simple 
facts, narratives, events which form the grounds 
of their own views their neighbours would draw 
much the same conclusions that they do. Is 
this a time to leave them to their ignorance ? 
“Seriously I look on this as the highest and best 
religious instruction which can be given short of 
actual exposition of the mysteries of the faith. 
There are hundreds. in this diocese who could 
give it. It might often be elementary, but it 
could always be true. 

Such plain acquaintance with Church facts 
spread by our laymen and the devoted service 
of the clergy, are our two best defences. The 
one will shew that the Church had to become 
established because it was indispensable to the 
nation, The other should shew that it is in- 
dispensable still. If it is, there comes no 
parting. That is the reflection for us. The 
laity will let me add a few words to them in 


my fourth address. 
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‘History,’ says the Bishop of Durham, ‘is an 
excellent cordial for drooping courage.’ And 
History, it may be added, is the absolute exposure 
of Faction dressed as Reason. 

Let us then now give thanks to Him whom we 
invoke this day as ‘The Spirir of UNDERsTAND- 
ING,’ and beseech Him to dwell yet more richly 
in us, our teachers, our children, and our whole 
flock. Let us praise him for the Beginnings of 
Light as it dawns on each of our generations, and 
as its glow deepens overhead. 

Education and Spiritual education have been 
so long in the world that it saddens us to think 
how little is effected—how much seems capable of 
being realised with a little more effort. And so 
it is. Yet ground is gained. 

The ‘Spirit of Understanding’ is ever begin- 
ning again with the young. The Church 
in her perpetual youth may never despair of 
‘attaining’—presses on always to the things 
that are before. 

‘The Greeks are always young,’ said the 


Egyptian sage; and, thank God, the Church is 
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always young. She is never too old to begin from 
the ground whatever has to be begun—never too 


old to learn anything which has to be learnt— 


never afraid if she is obliged to begin the world. 


again. She is always beginning the world 
again. 

What she herself has, or is, forms, in her 
eyes, but the plinth of the pedestal! of the 
Figure of her Lord. All her accumulations lie 
at the Foot of His towering Cross. 

Therefore we beg Him to forgive and to accept 
—Venie largitorem, non meriti painatiore— 
and then to take His own place, Himself also 
eternally young, among our Doctors and Teachers, 


and by His ‘Spirit of Understanding’ to teach. 


1 ‘Edpalwpa, 1 Tim. iii, 16. 


- The 
Church 


always 
young. 


like her 
Master 
Christ. 
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THE SPIRIT OF COUNSEL. 


Or all Apostolic habits the most habitual was 
the usage of Counsel. The Upper Chamber, The 
House, The Home of Mary, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
the School at Ephesus, the Hired House at Rome, 
were so many conciliabula and scenes of high 
Debate. How full is the Acts of the Apostles 
of mentions of ‘ Disputation,’ ‘Conference,’ ‘ Rea- 
soning ;’ and of such expressions as these: ‘they 
came together to consider the matter,’ ‘it pleased 
the Apostles and elders and the whole church,’ 
‘being assembled together with one accord,’ and 
the like. How strong are the injunctions ‘to 
assemble themselves,’ ‘to come together in the 


assembly,’ ‘to be gathered together with my 


spirit.’ 


Councils 
Apostolic. 
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Medieval 
and. other 
Councils 
‘have 
erred.’ 


So essential was this usage of counsel that, 
among other Divine gifts, it seems as if the 
power of an Apostle to be present in the spirit, 
with something more than sympathy, at great 
church acts remote from his bodily presence, 
were spoken of as a practical experience. 

But what certainly is infinitely more, the 
moulding Presence of the Divine Spirit Himself 
is assured to His counselling Church while they 
debate of things that pertain to life and godli- 
ness, and do not outstep their measure or mingle 
the things of sense with spiritual realities, mas- 
tered by the fleshly mind and not holding fast 
the Head. 

The errors which Councils of the Church have 
published and ratified are among the most per- 
plexing and painful phenomena. Yet surely if 
even a Cyprian seems to fail to fulfil his early 
promise to consult the whole Church on things of 
general moment; if his body of bishops are so 
utterly in his grasp that they vote unanimously 
in his sense against that of the whole Church 


beside ; if those who had not studied the subject 
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make the fact a reason for voting with him, 
then already it seems clear that men were not 
fulfilling their part sufficiently to be sure of the 
Divine guidance. It is no wonder that Africa 
passed unanimous decrees which the whole Church 
rejected. 

On the other hand, other councils with many faults 
of temper and tone have been nevertheless so pos- 
sessed with the one ruling desire of rightly under- 
standing what Scripture had taught that it is no 
wonder that their work shall endure to the end. 

Yet again in others worldliness and tyranny 
and many moral blames so conspired to suppress 
more thoughtful minorities, and so combined for 
the finedrawing of foregone conclusions from 


earlier deductions in which formal logic had taken 


_ the place of revelation, and in which exuberant 


fancy had inwoven what neither Science nor 
Scripture could possibly attest, that once more 
it is no wonder that the system of councils so 
used was a consistent development of error and 
even a creation of objects of worship alien to 


the spirit of the first days. 
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Safeguards 
of 
Councils. 


The English Church is guarded by its great 


canon that a development of doctrine undistin- 


. guishable from addition to it is impossible; that 


nothing may be required beyond what is read or 
proved from Scripture. Science and Criticism 
supply illustration and exposition without limit ; 
and so every age finds in revelation all the 
freshness of a message to itself, while rites and 
usages are in their very nature fresh and variable 
from time to time and from area to area. 

Again, as to the actual administration of con- 
sultative bodies the theory of our antient diocesan 
synods and chapters is a helpful principle, that 
every question should not be forced to a vote, 
or respectable minorities overridden by changes. 
Once again our own constitutional experience 
has above all things taught us that all councils 
must be fitly composed for their purpose and 
honestly representative of the governed. 

Principles like these might have changed the 
sad history of centuries of foreign councils. 
Among ourselves there is no doubt that the 


English Church is not so strong as she would 
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have been if she had unbrokenly maintained 
those constant deliberations of which every other 
constituted body in England gave her examples. 
It is strange to think of the steady discus- 
sions through which a!l the civil business of 
England has been for ever carried on in vestries, 
unions, municipalities, sessions, parliaments, whilst 
church-bodies constituted for no other purpose 
than that of deliberation, bodies capitular, ruri- 
decanal and synodical, whether diocesan or pro- 
vincial, absolutely ceased to exist, or were pro- 
longed in the most attenuated forms, At the 
present moment such bodies are partially reviving, 
but many sleep, and few know exactly what 
power or authority they possess. Nor again is 
it possible that they should actually succeed to 
the living influences which are theirs by right, 
until they are fully aware of what even the 
constitution of the English Vestry (which is the 
most ancient constitutional deliberative body in 
this country), and the shadowy name of synods- 


men or sidesmen ought to impress sufficiently 


Councils 
necessary 
to all ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


The Laity 
to have 
part. 


on all, that the English laity have on some © 
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Diocesan 
Confer- 
ences. 
Church 
Congress. 
Lay 
House. 


Reform of 


Conveca- 
tion. 


questions a vow decisiva, and on almost all a vow 
deliberativa. 

The present constitution of Diocesan Confer- 
ences is so far a substantial recovery of the old 
strength of the Church. Our Church Congress is 
full of interest but has of course no constituted 
or responsible nucleus. I am sure that you will 
rejoice that amid all the difficulties which now 
stagnate round parliamentary legislation on Church- 
business, a consultative House of Laymen is being 
formed, whose eminence, whose experience in 
affairs, and whose intelligence of Church principles 
will afford to our Province probably the most 
practical and religious lay council which has been 
ever at the service of any church, and that 
without impairing a corner of the antient con- 
stitutional privilege and independence of Conyo- 
cation as it stands now. 

Gladly would I see at the same time an in- 
creased representation of the Clergy themselves 
in Convocation. I know no other way by which 
we can fairly meet the common allegation that 


varying opinions are not adequately represented 
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under existing circumstances. It is however not 
ascertained what constitutional way is safely open 
for such enlargement. Difficulties suggest them- 
selves to our greatest legists who favour such 
extension. Research is brought to bear on the 
enquiry, and, having gained much knowledge and 
many facilities in the past forty years, we will not 
despair of being enabled to supply any real needs. 

The position of those distinguished members 
of the Lower House who, after acquiring the 
most important parochial and other experiences, 
have place in virtue of Office, would be affected 
by no change. All that is desired with regard 
to those who fill such positions is the full attend- 
ance of such weighty counsellors. 

I am not meaning to speak more at length of 
the Diocesan Conference. For does it not speak 
for itself? 

Hereafter that may be one of the most im- 
portant pages of the Church History of England 
which exhibits the spectacle of those great bodies 
organic, representative, potential, silently and 


swiftly throughout the land marshalling them- 


Diocesan 
Confer- 
ences. 
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selves into positions of strength upon the Church’s 
tield—haud equidem sine Numine credo. These 
are the days of their Militia Exercise, their 
Volunteer Reviewing. Perhaps even the show of 
their strength may suffice. But they ought to 
muster and to move as numerously and as com- 
pactly as possible. Finally, for unity and for 
efficiency we ought to aim at grouping about 
them, and with them about the Cathedrals (of 
which elsewhere), all the Committees and all the 
operations which the circumstances of the time 
require. 
Seam The analogy, not of theory but of practical 
oe needs, suggested long since in part of this diocese 
what has now been adopted for all the rural 
deaneries—-the careful organization of a yearly or 
half-yearly Conference between elected lay repre- 
sentatives and churchwardens of each deanery 
and the clergy of the same, 
Experience elsewhere has shown that nothing 
so rapidly creates and propagates a good under- 
; 


standing between the people and their pastors ; 
that the difficulties and the earnest labours of the 
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latter thus become most warmly and sympathetic- 
ally appreciated, while the former are exceedingly 
encouraged both to make their own views and 
difficulties known, and to come forward with 
practical support, when they find the clergy to 
be, not as individuals only, but as a body, devoted 
to their best interests, and anxious as they are 
to render an increasingly effective service. 

I urge upon all my brethren, with all my 
might, to be regular and early in holding those 
meetings of communicants for the election of 
representatives, and with words of affection and 
of solemnity to press upon them that they are 
really to exercise a franchise which culminates 
in forming the public opinion of the Church ; and 


themselves to do all in their power to render 


‘these Conferences effective to the casting down 


of prejudice and the building up of a true and 

living Unity among us with our Divine Head. 
I know how this franchise is valued where it 

is sincerely worked. I know what sorrow has 


been felt in some parishes where it has been 


otherwise. 


and Ruri- 
decanal 
Synods. 

The great 
import- 
ance of 
these to 
Clergy. 
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But, my reverend brethren, let me earnestly 
entreat you to let nothing—no family or private 
affairs, no parochial business which can be other- 
wise arranged—stand in the way of your own 
constant attendance at your own Synods. All 
that history is working out in the happy 
restoration to the laity of their proper place and 
interest, only makes the Synods of their clergy 
more necessary, more vital, in their eyes. 

The happiest of all the restorations of the 
past half-century is the resurrection of Rural 
Deans, extinct as they had been everywhere 
but in the West. I cannot express what I owe 
to Rural Deans and Archdeacons in the last 
nine years for knowledge, counsel, vigilance, la- 
borious help and peaceful adjustments. All our 
brethren would say no less. And I would venture 
to say that their hearty, considerate co-operation 
with their Dean applies a very large multiple 
to the life and spirit and entire effectiveness 
of church-work in any neighbourhood. 

Setting aside cases where particular clerks 


have their own sad reasons for shunning the 
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frank company of their brethren, or their stolid 
unreasons for despising spiritual converse with 
them, or converse on earthly things from 
spiritual estimates of them, at any rate let it 
not be said of us that, if a popular impulse or 
parliamentary motion touches our prospects or 
our dignity we are alive at once, but that to 
the duty of advancing through mutual colloquy 
the spiritual tone of our own order and of our 
own people we are so indifferent that it needs 
all the energy of the Dean to extract from us 
one subject for discussion, or all his invention 
at the moment when he issues his notice. 

With all the tides and eddies of theology, 
legislation, science, criticism, church policy, social 
and moral opinion, seething around, as they 
never have done since the Reformation, how 
can our clerical gatherings keep silence on 
thoughts which invade and almost occupy every 
secular magazine? Is ours the quiet security of 
_deep insight? Is ours that sacred repose on a 
storm-tost pilloyv?— Would that any of us 
thought so! 
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It is a great thought of old times that a 
Synod of Clergy is itself an act of worship. All 
its usages conform to this idea. Whether any 
meeting is secular or no depends less on the 
subject than on the tone, the aim, the reliance 
on flesh or on spirit. Is the hour of debate 
placed or no under the Inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit by an act of Faith and Will? Or is the 
Prayer with which our Conference opens ‘a 
Parenthesis between talk and talk’? Committee 
prayers, if felt in their reality, are the placing 
of our kneeling selves, our reports, papers, min- 
utes, votes, applications, resolutions, in The 
Immediate Presence. What Hezekiah did with 
the libellous letter, we do with much more suit- 
able documents. 

It is yet another step onward in the phil- 
osophy of Christian Devotion when by the Holy 
Communion we enthrone Christ among us, and 
offer to the Adyos @cod the Aoyuci Aatpeia. Our 
Reasonable Service is never more in keeping 
than when we are about to exercise our Reason 


in His service. Then we claim for our particular 
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occasion what we ask for His whole Church, 


the Inspiration of Truth, Unity, and Concord. 


But there is one sort of gathering which The pos- 
sibility of 


above all I long for, one without which the rest ee 
a Vevo- 


seems scarcely complete. Whether it can be Mah oe 
realised I do not know. It depends on others: 
some would not understand it. I mean a 
Devotional Conference of the Clergy of the 
Diocese. Meeting once a year, we might on 
the first day discuss Spiritual subjects only, 
several in turn bringing ‘their psalm, their 
prophecy, or their exhortation’—the rest of the 
day given to quiet meditation and devout 
services. A second day would be for conference 
and free conversation on our organic and ex- 
ternal Work. The gathering would be as of 
one family, all subjects being set aside save 
those bearing on our purpose. 

If we held such a meeting in one of our 
towns, we might have a noble public service in 
the evenings, with sermons meant to reach the 


heart of our life. The laity would give all their 


a 
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love and all their prayers to the pastors who 
thus sought wisdom from on high in such com- 


panionship. 


In sketching rapidly what seem to me the 
main outlines that should round the consultative 
action of an English Diocese of the present day, 
I have left two evident blanks—(1) the Diocesan 
Synod, (2) the Capitular Council of the Arch- 
bishop. 

Diocesan (1) I may incur some criticism if I do not 
i mention a Diocesan Synod. We know how 
effective such synods have been in their times. 
How a great restoration of religion was carried 
on through them by Charles Borromeo or Nicolas 
Pavillon is a commonplace, as well as how they 
belong to, and have been insisted on as essential 
to, the system of the Church. And I will 
gladly say that whenever there is a general 
wish on the subject I will endeavour to restore 
the use of ours. But I will just make three 
remarks for the present. 


Ist. That in the times when Diocesan Synods 


=. 
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were so valuable, the Convocation of the Pro- What 
vince did not discharge anything like the fune- te do? 
tions which it discharges now, and also that 
there were no diocesan conferences. 

2ndly. That this being so, it has not been 
clear to me exactly what special function there 
was for the Diocesan Synod at present to fulfil. 

3rdly. That where the Synod was revived with 
great force and general approbation, as at Exeter 
under Bishop Phillpotts and at Lincoln under 
Bishop Wordsworth, it was not continued beyond 
a single gathering. 

I must not be understood as entertaining an 
instant’s unfavourableness towards the idea ; quite 
the contrary. I wish only to ascertain with 
care what it is which is now to be effected 
which requires so large an engine to be set 
moving when other engines are in full work 


on a large part of the tasks now before us. 


(2) As to the Capitular Council of the Bishop. Pimeae 
ouncL 
The Cathedral Chapter was the bud and nu- 


cleus of all other councils. It was the Senatus 
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Episcopi. At Canterbury it was once, whether 
acting in unison with the Archbishop or in 
opposition to him, simply the most influential 
body in England, except the King’s Council and 
the Parliaments. There now the Archbishop finds 
kindest friends and readiest helpers, the Diocese 
devoted advisers and administrators, Sacred 
Scholarship and Research laborious students. 
All that is there is precious to the Church; 
and for the whole Church and Realm ascends 
in the beauty of holiness the ever-availing sacri- 
fice of Praise and Thanksgiving with Intercession. 
But the Council is looked on as a thing of the 
past. Meantime it is important for all to realise 
that the body of Honorary Canons, though 
newly regulated in England, is not so alto- 
gether new to the Cathedral Idea. Confisea- 
tions in older times, and even fresh creations, 
have long since, from time to time, reduced or 
enlarged canonical bodies in similar ways without 
interfering with canonical rights. With us all 
is in order, We wait until our occasion rises. 


But especially let us remember that no mistake 
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could be more unpractical than to suppose that 
because Councils are not summoned by the will of 
princes and recorded in folio acts, therefore the 
Conciliar life of the Church is at an end, It 
is being lived out with more vigour than ever 
in the endless Committees and Meetings of the 
age. It is in their Minutes that the Conciliar 
history peculiar to this time is being written, 
as it is by their wide and large operations that 
the greatest effects are being produced. No 
doubt it is in fragments. No doubt time is 
wasted. No doubt great personalities are less 
conspicuous. But if mistakes are made, they 
also. are not on so grand a scale as once they 
were, and the work is being done. He Who is 
spreading the English Church the whole world 
over, and building up her dioceses so fast, and 
so uniting them in the common run of in- 
cidents, which seem small one by one, yet are 
so uncontrollable even in detail, and are growing 
so majestic in their sum,—He is the self-same 
Spirit of Spirits Qui Concilio olim Apostolico in- 


sedit. Huic etiam nostro nunc insideat. 
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may regain the capacities and conceptions, first of the ¢ 
f 


orm. 


Of course an idea so ‘complex as that of a 
complete Cathedral, efficient for its many pur- 


ere 


poses and for Counsel above all, far overstretch ed 


pluralism, and equally so of the rude reforming 


again by new efforts to face new or newly- 
realised necessities. The great scale of time 
once more requires great energies in great com- 
binations. Wherever ‘the Spiritual’ is eager to 
engage in the problems of an age, there ‘the 
Material’ soon comes to clothe it for the uses 


of this present world. 








IV. 
THE SPIRIT OF STRENGTH. 


THe Revelation of the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
is necessarily a continuous Revelation of GuostLy 
STRENGTH. 

‘He shall give Strength and Power unto His 
people’ was the forecast. ‘We all received 
Grace for Grace’ is the witness. Grace for 
grace expandingly—yadpw dyvri xdpiros. A new, 
broader, fuller grace continuously succeeding 
to each grace which has been realised and 
appropriated. 

Thus then when the throned Lord Jesus sends 
to His Churches the salutations of ‘the Seven 
Spirits which are before the Throne’—no un- 
fruitful greeting surely—and when the Churches 


have caught some lights and reflections from 
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the Wisdom and the Understanding and the 
Counsel, it follows as of course that ‘Strength’ 

- —Strength to use—completes that first Quater- 

nion.! The Triplet that follows, Tvécis, EvoeBaa, 

The Triad, PoBos Oeod, KNowLEpGE, REVERENCE, GODFEAR- 


Knowledge 


Worship, ING, that is, Doctrine, Worship, Morals, rise forth 
Morals, 


rests on aS an expected fruit of those four first engrafted 

the former 

Tetrad. ‘powers of the world to come’; a second surge 
upon the first burst of the Fountain of Life; 
the triple outer brilliance of the Iris round the 
Throne. 

‘All we received’ these Gifts, says St. John, 
appealing to the Christian Society surrounding 
him. Whatever vast overflowings and compen- 
sations and reparations and makings-up to losers 


Seripture still may be about and around His Kingdom of 


clear as to 
the helps Grace, it presents itself distinctly to the gram- 
towards 
strength matical and historical student of the Acts and 
provided 


Epistles that the course through which it was 


originally meant and planned to assure to each 


1 Cf. S. Matt. xxii. 37: ev 8An TH Kapdla Kal ev SAn 
TH Wuxi wal ev An TH diavola with S. Mark xii. 88: e& 
bAns THs Kapdlas kal ef bAns THs cvvécews Kal ef Ans [ris 
Wuxis kat e& Ans] rHs ioxdos. 
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member the Gift of Strength, to pervade all and 
to unite all in a harmony of Strength, was 
through spiritual powers answering to the succes- 
sive steps of Baptism, Confirmation, Communion. 

First, the principle of Spiritual Life, liable to 
extinction, needing care, warm light and food: 
then the added Power, the seal of development, 
and the influx of invigoration: after that the 
unfailing nurture of the Heavenly Bread, with 
the stimulating gladness of the Immortal Wine. 

Thus Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, were 
by the Word: Strength—Strength which implies 
Life—Strength which requires Sustenance—was 
by Sacrament and Ordinance. 

Such seem to be so far the mysteriously yet 
certainly descried lines of the Order of the 
Spirit’s Energizing within the Church. 

No thread of Language and History is more 
distinct than that which connects Christ’s pro- 
mise of the coming of the Paraclete to be an 
Indwelling Power in all His chosen ones with 
the institute of the Laying on of Hands by the 
Apostles. Upon the Twelve He came with a 


for the 
individual 
Christian 
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visible Epiphany, as every analogy would expect. 
On Christians at large He came in this plainest 
simplicity. ‘I will send Him unto you... They 
laid their hands on them... He fell on them.’ 
And ever after in the letters of the Apostles, 
such is the frequency of verbal and phraseo- 
logical allusion to tle custom, that, as a scholar 
once remarked to me, ‘‘ Confirmation seems more 
present to the earliest Christian habits of thought 
than Baptism itself.” 

It is obvious how easy of maladministratiun, 
how liable to misunderstanding, how subject to 
misrepresentation, every external rite in a spiri- 
tual dispensation may be. That under the Gospel 
there should be ordinances at all constitutes the 
most constant call to the presbyterate to be 
ceaseless in their other ministrations, and above all 
unflagging in their expositions. No imaginable 
system could demand such bodily, mental, and 
spiritual activity. Hence also under the saga- 

_inan  Cious disciplinary order of the English Church 
an as to the age of confirmation—‘the competent | 


age,’ ‘the years of discretion,—the quickening 
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of the intellectual along with the spiritual life 
makes it impossible for either the recipients or 
those responsible for them to look upon the In- 
vitation as a summons to a registration, or to 
a formal degree of membership, or to a ceremony 
which “can make no difference.’ Confirmation 
faithfully pressed will either win over hostility 
or give it a tangible form. It will arouse the 
conscience of the adult who has long suspected 
that the Crucified Master expected from him 
more of an avowal, more of a decision, more 
straightforwardness in the sight of his neighbours. 

Accordingly what should give us more satis- 
faction, than not merely the increasing numbers 
of Confirmees, but their increasing years, and 
the changing tone? We hear little of “It is 
only a form,” we hear more of the avowal “It 
is too great a cross. I eannot yet face the 
ridicule,” among the poor: “I am not yet prepared 
to give my heart so to God,” among the rich. 

Not without deep and dreadful reproach can 
Confirmation be a shallow doubting preparation 


of the stolidly assentient. We have the apostolic 


Confirma- 

tion to be 
a very 

searching 
time. 
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rite to use in apostolic wise. We are to go 
right to the point. We are to prove to our- 
selves and to the young flock whether the Gospel 
and its Grace is strong or is powerless. We are 
to call them to give God their heart, to realise 
the cleansing Blood, to accept the Forgiveness of 
sins, and to seal all with the Spirit of Strength. 

And alas for the pastor and the children for 
whom all this is over with the bishop’s depar- 
ture; for whom careful Communion teachings 
and meetings do not perfect what the Con- 
firmation class began—could only begin. 

To fashion out of each parish a really Chris- 
tian, a really apostolic society, is the aim which 
all our offices and ordinal in the Prayer Book 
set before the priest as his definite duty— 
exact, unslurred, undoubted. It is there described 
with many details, and the old rule was to 
realise what that duty is by reading once a 
month the Ordination Service. The Priest is 
there set to build up, to shape a society. He 
is desired to consider the circumstances of his 


parish not as hindrances, but as material. 
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By service, preaching, and visiting, and by 
the immense facilities which modern times have 
added, by school lessons, through pupil teachers, 
by classes, clubs and guilds, by catechizing 
minds earlier taught than in generations past, 
he is to help on the sound growth of Society. 
He is to bring the Society to Christ for His 
graces through His own means. To build the 
individual by teaching him to pray and examine 
himself: to build and bind closer the family by 
teaching them to pray as a family. 

Among other incidents of this Society-Build- 
ing, which is the true grand work of the ‘Persona 
Ecclesie,’ one happy means is to keep in 
touch with the godfathers and godmothers of the 
parish. What a significant rubric that is which 
quietly says that they should come together to 
be Witnesses of every godchild’s Confirmation. 
There can never be a great number of them. 
It should be our habit frequently to allude 
lovingly and encouragingly to their presence 
and function in the congregation. What a 


delightful occasional congregation would be all 


Each 
clergyman 
charged 
with the 
sound 
building 
up of 
society. 
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the godparents of a parish; even with the far 
from ideal fashion of reducing godparents to 
parents. Let the godparents of the parish now 
and then come and pray together, as godparents, 
in memory of their old kind promise, whether 
they have hitherto fulfilled it worthily or not. 

Tf this idea of Society-Building (which is the 
prominent idea in the Acts of the Apostles and 
in the applicatory sections of their Epistles) be 
clear in the mind, it is a marvellous guide and 
power to us, as we move independently, and yet 
not self-confidently, along tracks which great 
labourers both of the past and of the present 
have successfully trodden, each as his own 
circumstances recommended, and yet all with a 
great deal of unity. 

There are, however, some imitative and some 
original methods suggested by the changeful 
arrangements of modern life and now being ex- 
perimented with, more or less in accord with 
the genius of our Church and nation, about 
which I may perhaps, in no assuming spirit, 


say a word, 
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(1) If our visible object both with the indi- 
vidual and with the whole flock be indeed that 
‘perfecting’ which has been slightly described, 
we are sure to be consulted, and we shall find 
ourselves almost before we know it, giving advice 
on those soul-problems which after all most men 
care most about.! For we shall win confidence, 
and men will see that we are ourselves strong 
in spirit. They will believe us when we say 
that we are strong only in Christ. They will 
desire to be strong themselves with the strength 
with which they see us to have been strength- 
ened. And greatly will this increase when they 
see one or two laymen also helped to be strong 
in Christ. What goes on is naturally and 
earnestly described in the Exhortation to the 
Holy Communion. 

But this is very different indeed from Con- 


fession—Confession insisted on, Confession en- 


1 ‘Want of access to advice about their spiritual state’ was 
described last century as one of the needs drawing Methodism 
into Wales. Griffith Jones ap. Canon Bevan, 7’wo Essays 
on Church in Wales, p. xxvi., a most valuable historical 
enquiry. (Published by Horden at Hay, Breckn, 1881.) 
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forced ; the yoke, the terror, the deceivableness 
of Technical Confession. 

That system seems to have been the fruit of 
the despair which marked the ninth century. 
Amid the heathen ignorance and barbaric habits 
of races Christianized by force, amid the 
tyrannous and often half criminal careers of 
the classes that were rudely civilising them 
through serfdom and military order, the recom- 
mendation at Orleans by Theodulf and the rapid 
adoption of auricular confession by the clergy, 
when public confession was no longer submitted 
to or manageable, introduced a new kind of adult 
school for barons, soldiers, and serfs.) Even 
from the first it was less difficult with women 
than with men; but it was strongly worked by 
strong wills and great abilities, and it answered 
its purpose. But so soon as the first age of 
modern civilisation succeeded to that of the 


middle ages, its retention was only parallel to 


1 See the account of Jonas, Bp. of Orleans (d. a.p. 843), 
in Thomassin de Beneff. 1. ti. 11. See also the Capitulare 
of Theodulf, Bp. of Orleans, A.p. 797. 


The judgment of 
Gratian even in cent. xii. is well known. 
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the retention of Latin in the Church offices after 
the maturity of a great family of languages. 
Then as a system for society it broke down. 
It has broken the Church down with it. The 
masculine lay intellect may be by various causes 
accidentally diverted for a while from the gener- 
ally necessary study of Christian Truth. That 
will come right with discussion: but as to 
the Confessional—the Culture, the Philosophy, 
the Science, the Family Union, the Civil Progress 
that Christendom has brought forth, all alike 
exclaim— 
In nostros fabricata est machina muros. 

If the office of the Christian priest be really 
to help the ‘building of Society’ upon lines laid 
down in human nature itself by the hand of 
God, cleared and supplied with labour and with 
materials by the Life and Work of Christ, the 
Confessional is no building implement for the 
architect of to day. 

(2) The hours of Communion. Neither of the 
most usual hours are adequate to enable masses 


of the people who live by compulsory time- 


*Con- 
fession.’ 
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tables to receive the great gift. Yet I am 
sure we are not driven to any such departure 
from the universal common sense of the Uni- 
versal Church as the rashly adventured evening 
Communion. We shall find a very early morning 
hour for communicant servants, and one hour 
just before the ordinary morning service for 
mothers of labouring families and of families 
which keep no servant, to afford most blessed 
opportunities for yielding spiritual strength to sets 
of people who of all most need it, and who of all 
are least thought of in commonplace routine. 
These and other helps for the otherwise prac- 
tically discommunicated we shall add to the at 
least one weekly communion, without which no 
parish can present the perfect image of a Christ- 
ian Society. Many sincerely find strength and 
comfort in more frequent use of it, "Alas that 
we should have to find out over again what was 
known so long ago! We shall find it impossible 
to ourselves not to open such sources of strength 
around us, if we simply beng down a touched com- 


passionate eye, like our Great High Priest, upon 
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what our people want and know it not, instead 
of chiefly considering the convenient symmetrical 


arrangements for the comfortable. 


(3) Let us not corrupt Reverence into Super- 


stition by a fierce insistence upon Fasting Com- 
munion. In itself it is a natural and pure form 
of Reverent Devotion for those capable of it: 
always remembering that it is a means to an 
end, and that if it spoils temper, health, or 
home-peace, it is spoiling veligion. It was 
customary with the old evangelical school, and 
with persons of old-fashioned piety long before 
them, not as a burden but as a comfort. 
In health, and at reasonable hours, a light- 
ness, a clearness, a disengagedness go with it. 
But I see: now the insistence on it gradually 
depriving delicate persons of the Eucharist for 
long periods. I'see it dividing the clergy and 
making some unwilling to attend, and some 
unable to receive, at the only eucharistic gather- 
ings possible for their brotherly intercourse. I 
see some clergy falling into idle habits, and 


wasting the morning hours even of Sunday, in 


ii 


‘Fasting 
Com- 
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order to be able ‘to take a late celebration’ as 
it is said. And if these sights startle us with 
at least apparent reminders of certain Divine re- 
monstrances, the awe of them deepens as we 
connect them with contemporary phenomena. 

If Materialism in various shapes outside the 
Church alarms many as a tendency of the age, 
we have read and noticed but little if we do 
not with the earliest fathers perceive, and with 
the latest observers verify, the fact that within 
the Church there is sure to be some correspond- 
ing and correlative tendency. And so it proves. 
There is a materialistic tone and temper about 
certain denunciations and directions which are 
published among us. Materialists might point to 
them (if they thought it worth their while) to 
show that the identification of Spirit with Matter 
is not so novel a doctrine. If Christian priests 
even remotely assist that issue (and this assist- 
ance does not appear to be so very remote), one of 
the Church’s redemptions will be marred un- 
awares from within. ‘Cavenda sunt non solum 


que sunt aperta atque manifesta sed et astute 


tO — a 
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fraudis subtilitate fallentia. Quid vero astutius, 
quidve subtilius quam ut Christi adventu detect- 
us atque prostratus inimicus...sub ipso christiani 
nominis titulo fallat incautos?’1! 

But do not let me be misunderstood. True 
reverence and true self-discipline will not cease to 
long for and to use every hint by which we can 
help them to get further from self and nearer 
to God. Fasting Communions would not cease 
though the utmost contrary to Materialism were 
taught. The sick would not go without their 
Communions if the Use of the Church of England 
be humbly followed. And that use, it must be 
remembered, has probably never negatived any 
apostolic or sub-apostolic custom. 

The many who with a little assistance 
could confess their sins to God so much more 
effectively, and come with quiet conscience to the 
holy table which they long for but dare not ap- 
proach, can in reality be helped to do so far more 
effectively in open ways and true Church ways, 
and that to the far greater strengthening of 


1 Cyp. de Un. Ee. iii. (2). 
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their characters, than they could ever gain 
under ‘direction.’ 
Gentle I trust I may be excused for adding, as I 


labori : : 
eee will do, to this address some simple hints as to 


ee how I think this may be done.! I find so many 
people in earnest yet not at peace; uncertain of 
their own repentance, and yet very unable to help 
themselves. Some miss the sense of reality in 
the use of printed forms of self-examination, yet 
have not learnt how to make questions for them- 
selves. The living voice and the sympathy of others 
is an assistance, and cultivated people require 
questions a little varied from simple people’s. I am 
sure that if we can get consciences clear (perhaps 
even of one old sin) and sure in themselves 
that they desire to overcome some haunting 
temptation, we should do more to extend the 
blessings of the Holy Communion to increasing 
numbers of people, than by many reproofs, or 
by the many invitations which they only wish 
they could accept. 
Our own temptation in all these things is 


1 See Note, p. 126 
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either to grow impatient of petty detail or to be 
absorbed in it. We must be neither. All light 
is one, whether that in which the broad Alps 
bask, or that which finds its way through nar- 
rowest loopholes. But rooms that have been 
lit with loopholes cannot be flooded suddenly 
with the sun. It would merely blind the eyes 
of the dwellers. 

All the little means and helps for the young, 
the poor, the weak, the prejudiced, the self-con- 
temning, are also means which strong men have 
not despised when a full vision of the work to 
be done and the standard to be reached has re- 
duced them to the ery, ‘I am a man of unclean 
lips, and. I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips.’ 

All these gentlenesses and consideratenesses are 
our best Invocations of the Spirit of Strength. 
It is not by sudden violences and overwrought 
exertion that Strength is formed, but by quiet, 
insensible growths and attention to small regu- 
larities. Formed strength is equal to great efforts, 


but is not first formed by them. Great as the 
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Associa- 
tions. 


exertion is by which an athlete develops him- 
self in the last few weeks of his training, those 
highstrung efforts then cost his muscles no more 
aching than the first and simplest did, and they 
are possible to him only because his substantial 


strength was so gradual in its emergence. 


And now, last in the order of Building our 
Society, we avail ourselves of that wonderful Law 
according to which the Spirit of Strength works 
in a veiled manner through the companionship 
of the like-minded and their association in 
action; works wonders by them even when 
those who are associated would one by one 
have no strength even of resistance.2 

Here is a very decided and manifest law of the 
operation of The Holy Ghost. We cannot bring 
a number of people together steadily for a good 
end in right ways without finding every one of 
them strengthened to powers, not only of resist- 
ance, but of achievement, which he would never 
attain in any other way. 


1 Associations, see again, 192. 
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It is this Law which gives to Temperance Socie- 
ties such extraordinary power against evil. It 
overcomes temptation for individuals in most 
cases perfectly, and even to a great degree in 
many ‘failures.’ 

Tt is this Law which makes the already won- 
derful strength of the Girl’s Friendly Society, 
with its 23,000 associates and 93,000 members, 
so vast a power for good in town and country, and 
a protection beyond price to the solitary girl. 

It is this Law which in thirty years has given 
to all ‘Women’s Work’ an incredible develop- 
ment. No one who knows its greatness, its zeal 
and love, can think the expression exaggerated. 
Nor is it at its height. The one risk to some 
portions of it is a characteristic reaction against 
the Law itself —contentedness with a partly 
detached position, half Church, half something 
else ; a phenomenon which singularly appears in 
both extremes. 

1 The wide multiplication of G. F. S. Registries will be 


a far truer safeguard than a huge central one. But further 
organization is needed for young women outside the Society. 
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It is the knowledge of this Law which helps us 
to conclude that the Working-men of London 
with their aroused ‘interest in Christian Work’ 
and their ‘societies for educating their fellow-men 
in Church principles’ may, if ‘directed by the 
ingenuity of the wisest heads,’ prove to be a chief 
Evangelizing power in the great city.1 

It is this Law which, in my belief, may soon 
combat the corrupting of youth by surrounding 
each youth with a public opinion of those whom 
he heeds and fears, that is, his own equals. And 
then we shall be able again to understand what 
we had almost lost the power to believe,—St. 
John’s assertion that the ‘Spirit that is in Young 
Men is stronger than the spirit that is in the 
world.’ We had begun to think them the weakest 
members of the community, the readiest victims 
to the grossest impostures, 

Purity. Of this subject I ventured to speak when you 
received me first with such kindness at Canter- 
bury. I shall have more to say in another 


’ See the striking Report of the Evangelization Committec. 
London Diocesan Conference, 1884. (Spottiswoode. ) 
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address. But we are no longer where we were. 
My trust now is that our Church of England 
Purity Society, guided by one the courage of 
whose spirit is only equalled by its delicacy, will 
stand out as a great chivalrous and shielding 
power. It is our duty that it should. 

Again, it is this Law of Association in the 
Spirit of God which ascends into yet higher re- 
gions, and which, in religious guilds humbly ac- 
knowledging that there is no life without some 
religious duty to others, helps each to seek and 
find what his own mission is, and to sustain him 


by devotion and intercession. 


Lastly, it is this Law of Association in the 
Spirit which is steadily pursuing and not slowly 
accomplishing by means of Scciety-Missions! the 
conversion of the world to the Faith of Christ. 

Whether we look at the past of our Church and 
compare it with the present, or whether we look 
at our Church and compare it with others, it is 
evident that a great variety of organizations 


1 See Supplementary Address on Missions, p. 203. 
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is, however it be explained, characteristic in 
the highest degree of the Church of England of 
this period: that they spring out of causes long 
prepared and slowly acting: that they mostly 
have before them no brief or actionless future. 

From a secular point of view the fact of them 
is plain. From a spiritual point of view, their 
causes, their progress, and their future become 
intelligible. 

Let us be in harmony with these characteristic 
facts, these organizations. So shall we be in 
harmony with the Sririr of Srrencrn, Who shows 
such good mind and purpose towards us. Let us 
seek through His Laws, by His Methods, in His 
Phenomena, be they broad or minute, what is 
His Will toward us, and what His Working 


through us. 


There is need of a few words on that great, 
already ‘Built Society’ in England, whose his- 
tory and position are inseparable from England's 
own history and place in the world. I have 


touched on it already in that aspect as a subject 
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of ‘KNowLEDGE’—one of the most interesting ae 
and religiously important that can be. For of the ‘Built 
all religious facts and sequences which have mee 
attended on ‘Society-Building’ none now com- 
pares in importance with the fact that in 
England the Church is established. 

We have to speak of it further as a manifes- 
tation of the Srreneru of The Spirit. We start 
from the fact that our Religion itself is infinitely 
above any such organization for its promotion as 
could not be part of the Faith itself. But what 
we believe as Christian citizens is that a Church 
freely established, as it is in England, is the best 
mode of advancing the best interests of Religicn. 
By ‘freely’ we understand ‘that it admits of self- 
reform such as it has exemplified in its history on 
a grander scale than any other church, and 
seldom more actively, continuously and happily 
than in the last half century. 

From Augustine’s Mission, which in theory 
assumed some establishment, onward, there was 


a steady approximation to the reality of the fact 
until at last the vast Voluntary Society broke 
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the foreign papal wedge which to its great 
hurt had been interposed and driven continually 
and ever more cruelly between nation and 
church; proclaimed its act by the voice of 
Archbishop Warham and the Convocation? which 
repudiated the Pope’s supremacy, and declared 
itself truly English by recognising in all causes 
the supremacy of the king ;* then first realising 
the first wor ls of Magna Charta, ‘The Church 
of England shall be free, and shall have all 
her rights and liberties inviolable.’ 

Those rights of hers are the same that belong 
to all other persons and possessions. Private 
possessions they were, and were never made 
over even to the Church at large as a public 
body, much less to the State. The Church is 
an established polity. As such she has an 
entity of her own, As a vast union of in- 


dividuals on sacred common terms she has an 


1 Of Canterbury, March 31, 1534; of York (Abp. Lee), 
May 5. 

* Professor Brewer's valuable little work on the Endow- 
ments and Establishment of the Church of England is being 
republished by Murray. 
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entity. But the Church in neither capacity is 
an owner. Neither as a polity nor as a body 


can the Church touch any of the possessions 


which are called and are in every sense church- 
property. They in trust and by trust belong to 
corporations sole!—persons definitely known in 
particular places. Small indeed is the amount 
held in any other way. The State has accorded 
to these estates and funds that protection, that 
improvement in management and distribution, 
that intervention in case of abuse or diffi- 
culty, either on request or proprio motu, which 


it accords to every other possession and trust. 


1 It is a mistake to suppose that ‘Parliament in estab- 
lishing the Ecclesiastical Commission set aside this funda- 
mental principle,’ or ‘assumed the Chureh to be one 
corporation with common property,’ ‘the different and 
independent estates’ being transformed into a common 
fund. The fact is that a Common Fund was formed to 
receive and apply the proceeds of corporations sole (pre- 
bends, &c.) dissolved by other acts upon the decease of 
the holders; to apply surplus revenue first to the local 
spiritual claims, (subdividing the areas, &c.), and these being 
satisfied to others; as also to receive benefactions offered for 
new specified endowments. But the application of this fund 
has created a large additional number of corporations sole. 


aa 
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On these terms it is that endowments and 
donations have continued to be made by private 
persons in ever increasing ratio, and never so 
rapidly and largely as in the latest years. Nor 
is any scheme of finance so effective, or so pro — 
wocative of Voluntary effort as that which, with 
a nucleus (for it is no more) of antient Endow- 
ment, induces liberality towards all advancing 
works, Even the vast aggregate of private 
means which the clergy now carry into the 
service of the Church must partly be counted 
among that far larger wealth still which has 
bestowed itself where it finds security against 
waste, where foundations are firmly laid, and 
sound structures are rising and are already 
partly complete and in work, 
riptee For what is the legible history of all this? 
Long before the earliest missionaries had 
finished their work, while only a few of them 
had settled permanently here or there, and most 
were moving from valley to valley, or from head- 
land to headland, as we read of them or follow 


their traces, that process of establishing and 
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endowing had already begun, which has been 
continued among ourselves until this day, and 
which is beginning the same course under our 
eyes elsewhere. Then was laid the foundation of 
the whole system which attaches duty to property. 
Before that men owned all their possessions for 
their own pleasures and aggrandisement, Then 
plots and glebes and tithes were given to mission- 
aries and their successors that religious men and 
houses might cultivate and civilise and worship ; 
given that cathedrals might centralise and or 
ganise all holy and serviceable works, since it 
was not supposed that the need of mission work 
would ever cease because some fixity was gained ; 
given far and wide for parish churches, chapels, 
oratories, that not a mile of land might lack its 
witness; given for schools or colleges to teach 
Christian teachers. 

But were they given, these lands or tenths, to 
the State of England? Neither State nor giver 


ever betrayed the smallest consciousness of the 


fact. Or did the State, or anything which 


may be assumed to have answered to the 
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State, give them? If it is asserted that “tribal 
lands”? were given, it can have been but 
rarely, here or there. ‘Tribal lands” were not 
everywhere. Parishes and churches are every- 
where, on every antient estate. The evidence of 
personal deeds of gift is endless; but there is no 
enactment ordering the gifts to be made; and 
there is no state-deed of gift. Where a chief or . 
a king is mentioned as giving, the stress is almost 
singular (if it were not natwral that he should not 
wish to be supposed to be giving away the pro- 
perty of others) which the mention lays on his 
gifts being ‘rerum suarum.’ Tithes are often pro- 
tected by enactment, because violence or fraud 
easily interfere with them; but they are always 
treated as a property which had come down like 
any other possession.. There are no enactments 
instituting them; the oldest statutes, the oldest 
contests of prerogative and privilege know of 
none. The acts for commuting tithes and for 
amending distribution by means of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission know of none. They 


simply revise the trusts that the purpose of 
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the trusts may be more perfectly carried out. 
The confiscation of Monastic lands, the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, were rested 
on grounds alien to the very notion that those 
properties had been conferred by or belonged 
to the State. At the Reformation property was 
not taken from one church and given to another. 
Parochial and cathedral glebe or tithe scarcely 
changed an owner. The personnel of rectories, 
vicarages, stalls, was unaltered simply because 
the reform had been universally preached and 
adopted by the clergy. All other English land 
has in its time been vindicated to the Crown 
and re-granted,! but Church land never. 
Exactly as in new countries now merchants and 
settlers are to-day giving land or rent-charges or 
stock ; or as natives offer their tenths of produce 
that the ‘man of God’ may be able to subsist 
among them; or a rich man marks out an en- 
closure in the middle of his estate; or poor 
converts build churches with their own hands; or 
societies or individuals make purchases, and hand 
See Freeman’s Vorman Conquest, vol. v, pp. 21, 369. 
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them over to the Mission or the settled Clergy, 
in order to have the Knowledge of Christ per- 
manent among them, and sure for their children ; 
or as persecuted disciples muster round them 
and raise new Christian villages and clear new 
ground, and worship in daily gatherings; and 
all this goes on being done more and more 
thoroughly, as life grows more settled and 
law more secure, until all comes to be trans: 
acted with the same mutual confidence as 
among ourselves ;—exactly such has been from 
the beginning to this hour the history of the 
settling and endowing the Church of Christ every- 
where. There has been from the beginning no 
break in what individual Christians have done. 
Its secu. And what would be the wisdom and the duty, 
Sees and what has been the actual behaviour, of the 
i a State towards such givers and receivers as these 
owners and these missionaries? Protection, Se- 
curity, Certainty of Tenure. The self-same as 
towards all other citizens and their property. No 


less, no more. 


Meantime this guaranteeing and this establish- 
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ing of the Church has secured to every creature Its vast 
in England a native right to its ministrations. oe 
It has secured to every minister independence from 
personal dictation, a footing from which to speak 
the truth freely and fearlessly. For example, in 
the present momentous months it will enable him 
everywhere to bind on every soul the sacred duty 
of conscientious suffrage. It opens for him a 
natural sympathetic interest in the well-being of 
every class, alike those who need most of his 
helpfulness and his instruction, and those whose 
independent position he shares. It enables 
him to bring into every village all those modern 
and soundly beneficial associations which the 
Church has herself been foremost in conceiving 
and founding. It enables him not only to 
deepen, often to evoke, in laymen ‘the sense 
of social responsibility for the concerns of 
their neighbours,’ so that, at the instance of 
the parish priest, vast numbers of individual | 
hardships ‘may be’ and are ‘relieved by the 
parishioners and others,’? but it places him in a 
1 Office for the Ordination of Priests. 
12 
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‘position to arouse the interest and stimulate 
personal exertion in important causes which, 
but for the clergyman, would never gain a 
hearing on equal terms. It fetters or checks 
the religious belief or freedom of no man. 
The Church is free to respect, to admire, to 
commend to imitation the Christian work of 
those who work close beside her but do not see 
with her; and she loves themselves.! But in 
many vast districts it is alone in keeping 
Christian faith and morals living. 

It is a common reproach, “The Church did not 
keep pace with the population.” The inference 
is, “Let the State have the regulation of her 
means of doing so.” Then, has the State done 
better? Has the State “kept pace with the 
population’? Or is it doing so now with a tenth 
of the Church’s energy? In all that concerns 


the welfare of the poor, the performances of the 


1 No one more deplores than I these earthly partings of 
those who in spirit are not parted. No one more feels some 
of them to be unnecessary. But few have more literal 
assurance of the reality of the words of the text, or more 
ground for the affection spoken of. 
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State in its own departments—e.g. as to housing, 
emigration, legislation in aid of sobriety, pro- 
tection of their women and children—are tardy 
and puny as compared with the labours and the 
expenditure of the Church in her own depart- 


ments. 


Lastly, in judicial affairs the Church maintains, 
in the interest of every subject, the right and 
duty of the Crown to review all decisions affect- 
ing person or property. The modus operandi is 
open to revision from time to time ; but the theory 
is not, and historically never has been, forced 
on an unwilling Church. It belongs to that 
whole view of polity which from the earliest 
this Church has maintained as the best and most 
righteous for Christian States. The recognition 
of such a view and of the claim based on it could 
not in justice be denied to a Church of great 
standing. Presumably it should be obtainable 
by any other considerable religious organization 
which held and acted on the same philosophy. 


There are those who have not counted the 


a 
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What cost of altering all this. The trifling percentage 
Tweuld of English deveago which (while se ai gsaiaiae tall 
ase much toward the public wealth as any other land) 
binds on a host of men and families the duty of 

caring energetically for the welfare in mind and 

body of such masses of the people, is to carry 

this obligation no more. The one fraction of 

that tithe rent-charge of which the chief part is 
laymen’s property, held by the same tenure— 

just the clerical fraction of it only is to cease 

to be paid by the tenants for these good purposes, 

but must still be paid by them for some purposes, 

or go as rent to the landed proprietor. If, as 

is really the case, many are in the belief that this 

is a property which can be suppressed for their 
benefit, or if it is accepted among them that 

the clergy are salaried out of taxes, it is for 

the country clergyman to spread true knowledge 
which, though less concise, is as intelligible as 
fiction, if it is properly taught.! Small savings 


1 Mr. Moore’s books (S.P.C.K.) are very useful, English- 
man’s Bricf, Case for Establishment, &c. Just as geography 
is best learnt by mastering first the configuration of 
the neighbourhood, so the effects of disestablishment on 
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then from those old sources, large sums from 
confiscations of more recent endowments—are 
these the sole resources out of which poor chil- 
dren in this English nation can be educated 1— 
out of which the well-to-do children ought to 
be educated? Those countless laity, whose duty 
or right it is to nominate clergy for the people 
and places they are most devoted to, are, on 
the plea of abuses which her accusers (as else- 
where they have striven to do) notoriously 
hinder the Church from reforming, to surcease 
from such strong lay influence for good, to 
have their duty valued in cash, and to be 
paid off. For some years at least ministerial 
care to be partially suspended in many country 
and in many wretched town districts; for it 
could not be reprovided all at once. The leading 
clergy to be for some years diverted from spiritual 
work while they are engaged in the vast secular 


rearrangement and reparation which would be 


the whole country and its interests can be best illustrated 
by a candid explanation of what would occur in one’s own 
village or town. 
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necessary. The Church then to fix absolutely 
all its conditions of membership, as a voluntary 
association ; to administer or to refuse communion 
and to supply or to withhold ministrations under 
regulations yet to be framed; to elect by 
“majorities or otherwise appoint every officer, 
clerical and lay, to positions which still will 
be of highest influence in the country. To be 
after a while again the most powerful and most 
richly supported association in the world (for 
what can possibly hinder this?); to be welded 
into hardest metal by forces from without ; to be 
driven into political activity, with an army of 
trained speakers; to take its own firm line in 
elections ; to send its ministers, like other 
religious bodies, into the House. 

Meantime the historic title to all property 
would be gone. There is no title better 
grounded than that of the Church. It is 
hopeless above all to think that the very large 
endowments of other religious bodies could be long 
exempted from the operation of the new principle. 


When Titles go all Morals of property go. 
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I deprecate all this equally from a spiritual and 
from a worldly point of view. But all history 
has been valueless to us if we dream still of 
violences without sequels. 

Nothing is more true than that the present 
establishment of the Church is a powerful, and 
from a historian’s point of view a well-conceived, 
fitly-rendered, and noble auxiliary to inward 
unity, an auxiliary which it would be wrong 
to disband. But the anticipation (be it of hope 
or fear) readily cheats itself which presumes that 
the Church would, were that aid withdrawn, 
divide into a number of groups, or even into two 
great associations of High and Low. The same 
formularies which now express and unite the uni- 
versal ‘polar’ tendencies of religious thought and 
feeling would lose nothing of their power. They 
are not born of the spirit of compromise, as 
small thinkers delight to think, but of the 
catholicity which knows that Truth is manifold, 
and enters on that great inheritance without 
fear. The Church of Ireland had tendencies 


within it more pronounced than ours. The 
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Church of America includes the same lines of 
teaching and practices of ritual as ours; diver- 
gency does not become or tend to become separa- 
tion there. The sense of a unity which underlies 
the differences that outsiders magnify, suggests 
more and more that extremists may safely be 
left to recover their balance. The feeling for 
unity would lose none of its power under pressure. 
In the whole history of the Church disunion has 
never been the fruit of external violence. 

How violence might react on Dissent, either 
partially to reconcile it, or to depopularise it in 
some ranks, or to sharpen distinctions in others, 
it does not serve our present purpose to enquire. 

I abstain from questions as to the sanctuaries 
of the love and religion of ages. I abstain from 
even naming features of the change in which mis- 
apprehension or exaggeration might misguide us. 
I abstain from questioning a single motive. 
Motives are too often censured when only 
knowledge is at fault, and when honest action 
begun in faulty knowledge renders the revision 


of knowledge difficult. I have no ground, either, 
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for assuming any motive to be inferior to those 
motives of the purity of which I am conscious. 

Religious non-conformists say they should gain Nothing. 
nothing by the change, and it is impossible to see ae 
how they could. And who or what would gain? ke 
Trreligious non-conformists to any form of Chris- 
tian or Natural Religion would have gained 
their object for the time. Their religious allies 
would have to stand by comfortless. Not a soul 
would be richer, happier, better. In all security, 
independence, ‘liberty of prophesying,’ right of 
worship, right to aid and consolation, mutual 
reverence and order, historic continuity, hopes 
of the future, England would be impoverished 
indeed. 

There is then but one answer to the now constant 
question, What is a churchman’s duty? Could I 
forget that I am a churchman, I know my answer 
as an Englishman would be the same answer. 

For it comes from History and from those larger 
Politics which are every man’s affair. 
His first duty is in his own sphere to dispel by 


Knowledge the Ignorance of which wild hopes 
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are born. His second duty is to beware how he 
thrusts his church within reach of the revolutionist 
and yet again to beware how he alienates 
allies. 

This is no clerical question. It is in the main 
a layman’s question, The laity must speak for 
the Church if they are the Church. There are 
points on which the clergy ought not to be 
compelled to speak. If, as is urged, the most 
telling, though not the only, arguments are those 
which rest on ‘merit’ and ‘expediency,’ it is 
plain that the clergy will not dilate on the merits 
of their labour or the expediency of maintaining 
their position. The clergy will do what self- 
respect allows, not more. It is for the laity to 
bring out what the Church has been to them, 
and is in herself. And the laity of the Church 
are to be trusted. They will be true to their 
traditions and themselves, 

But neither is it a churchman’s question only. 
Every Englishman is equally bound to think 
and look, bound to hear both sides, bound not 


to judge or bid others judge without knowledge. 
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If one neglects these duties, how will one answer 
it to the Spirit oF Streneta? For it is He Who 
century by century has Built our Society into the 
Strength it has. 


Thou hast given me the defence of Thy salvation : 
Thy right hand also hath holden me up, 
And Thy loving correction shall make me great, 
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Many know how lastingly helpful to the young 
communicants and many others was the monthly 
short Saturday Evening address to them, with 
prayer, in Rugby School Chapel and in other 
Public Schools which have thence adopted the 
use. 

I have found the following plan useful to 
older persons of most different ranks, and to 
persons not yet communicants as well as to 
communicants, 

In the evening of Friday or Saturday, after a 
very short explanatory and encouraging address, 
The Lord’s Prayer and Collect for Purity; then 
to read (all kneeling still) The First Command- 
ment. Then to put a few self-searching questions 
upon it, as in God’s sight, pausing a moment after 
each, that each may answer it silently in his own 
heart to God Himself. ‘I have done this,’ or ‘I 


have not done this.’ 


NOTE. 





Afterwards let all join in the Response (Kyrie) 
to the Commandments. Similarly take each 
Commandment in order. 

Avoid forms of expression which could be con- 
strued into personal references, rather omitting a 
point for the present than allowing this. 

After the Seventh Commandment let the ques- 
tions be most general, and then add ‘Have I 
anything else to accuse myself of?” 

It is possible to take all the Commandments 
with a few questions after each, if this short 
service is held once a month. But it is better 
to divide them into two or more portions. 

When this silent Self-Examination, thus led 
by the clergyman, is over, two or three collects, 
such as “O God, whose nature and property,” or 
those for Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, Twenty- 
First Sunday after Trinity, Twenty-Fourth Sunday 
after Trinity, Ash Wednesday, Commination, 
Third Sunday after Easter. 











PFNQCIC 





V. 
THE SPIRIT OF KNOWLEDGE: 


Tue plan of these addresses has advanced 
through four out of seven heads under which 
we range, taught by His own inspiration, the 
heavenly assistances of the Holy Ghost promised 
and given to the Church. 

Under those great titles of Wisdom and Un- 
derstanding and Counsel and Strength we recog- 
nise the godlike ‘ Powers of the world to come,’ as 
taking a pledged part in the General Governance 
of Souls, in our Education, our Deliberations and 
our Effectiveness. 

There remain other Three Gifts to consider. 
They differ in character from the former Four, 
They are Knowledge, Godliness, and the Fear 
of God—the Divine powers which rule over our 

K 2 
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Know- 
ledge 


a process 


Doctrine, our Worship, and our Morals—Tvéots, 
’"EvoéBea, PoBos Ocod. 

If we would dedicate ourselves more consciously 
and determinately to the Holy Spirit, if we would 
place ourselves, individually and corporately, under 
His personal influence, offering to Him for His 
fresh operation the clear field of single hearts 
and of minds freed from selfish aims, how fast 
would our church-life, private and public, rise 
from grace to grace. 

To-day the consideration of ‘GNosts’-is before 
us—growing INSIGHT into the Things of Gop— 
growing INsicHT into Human Life and Thought 
as it lies before lim. It is a great and 
awful reality to contemplate afar off. It is the 
‘Voyaging through strange seas of thought.’ 
Yet it is not the Infinite sea itself. 

Not ’Emorjy. That would imply a full 
scientific grasp of the subject, a thing impossible 
for man who before many a difficulty pauses 
because he is deficient in power to frame the very 
conceptions of which science must be built: but 


T'vwors, a perception or recognition or continuous 
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advancing towards Truth in God. For, as has 
been well said, ‘The perception of the Divine 
Nature is not immediate, but gained by slow pro- 
cesses. His words [‘No man hath seen God’] 
do not deny the possibility of a true knowledge 
of God, but of a natural knowledge of God such 
as can be described by sight.’! 

As the word éeziyvwors in its constant affection- 
ate use by Saint Paul describes that deeper entry 
into the thoughts and character of Christ, which 
is as certainly attainable as it is to the sensual 
mind inconceivable, and which can only be real- 
ised as a kind of interpenetration between Him 
and the Soul, so every withdrawal of the affec- 
tions from God is followed by a diminution in 
the knowledge of God. Cognoscentiwm Deum et 
non amantium pena cecitas. The Knowledge 
of God apart from the Love of God ceases to be. 
Every true doctrine is an unveiling of some work 
or way or character of God. The Bible from first 
to last is occupied in setting these facts before 
us in forms the most varied, the most illustra- 


1 Canon Westcott on 8S. Johni 18. 


impossible 
without 
love. 
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Our 
methods 
have 
neglected 
it too 
much. 


tive, and the most penetrating. And still the 
ignorance, the misconception, and the blindness 
and wickedness among his people may impress 
and afflict beyond description the sincere Teacher. 
Sometimes he despairs, sometimes he is tempted 
to indifference, sometimes he gallantly labours 
on, and tells how little fruit his labours bear, 
except in those who were true and _ loveable 
before ever he knew them. And all this has 
gone on so long! 

There is a passage in one of Bishop Patteson’s 
Letters,! which seems full of hints worth work- 
ing out. His own method was so rich in result, 
and yet the passage is penned in such humility 
and even depression, that no feeling can be 
moved by it but the desire to try if modes of 
instruction can be struck out which should do 
more for the people. 

“Every day,” he writes, “convinces me more 
and more of the need of a different mode of 
teaching from that usually adopted for imper- 
fectly taught people. How many of your ordinary 


1 Yonge's Life of Patteson, vol. ii, p. 374, 
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parishioners understand even the simple meaning 
of the Prayer Book, nay, of their well-known (as 
they think) ‘Gospel Miracles and Parables’? 
Who teaches in ordinary parishes the Christian 
use of the Psalms? Who puts simply before 
peasant and stonecutter the Jew and his religion, 
and what he and it were intended to be, and the 
real error and sin and failure? The true nature 
of prophecy, the progressive teaching of the 
Bible, never in any age compromising truth, but 
never ignoring the state, so often the unreceptive 


state, of those to whom the truth must therefore 


be presented partially, and in a manner adapted 


to rude and unspiritual natures? What an 
amount of preparatory teaching is needed! What 
labour must be spent in struggling to bring forth 
things new and old, and present things simply 
before the indolent, unthinking, vacant mind! 
How much need there is of a special training 
of the clergyman even now! Many men are 
striving nobly to do all this. But think of the 
rubbish that most of us chuck lazily’ (I am 


afraid to soften his language) ‘out of our minds 
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Distinct 
Instrue- 
tion 
wanted, 


twice s week without method or order! It is 
such downright hard work to teach well! Oh 
how weary it makes me to try! I feel as 
if I were at once aware of what should be 
attempted, and quite unable to do it!” 

This genuine sense of inability is really a 
witness to the suitableness of the idea to our 
days. If the false Tyo of old witnessed to 
the existence of a true Tvdéots, a realisation of 
the great subjective difficulties which beset the 
learning of the Truth is the first step towards 
teaching. Many of us share some sense both of 
the ideal and of the difficulty. And the ideal 
of what we should attempt, nearly all our laity 
have before them as well as we. 

“Tt is teaching we want—Instruction,” said 
a farmer to a friend of mine. ‘We have had 
preaching more than enough these many years.” 
He little knew how he was quoting Dean 
Comber, ‘Sermons can never do much good to 
an uneatechized congregation.’ Mark St. Paul’s 
progressive steps, ‘Give attention to Reading, 


Doctrine, Exhortation’—we are first to attend 
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to Reading, that is to Intelligence of the 
Letter and of the Spirit; then to Preaching, 
or Paraclesis, the application of what is read 
to Life’s cares, duties, hopes; then after that 
to Doctrine, which implies Inference and Com- 
bination, fulness of Scripture Knowledge and 
Knowledge of Life. 

But now we preach too much in the assumption 
that the listeners have present to them a basis 
which they never knew, or have half forgotten 
—an Intelligence of the Letter of Scripture. 

How impossible is Doctrine without it! ‘What 
a wretched mistake our pastors are making in 
constantly discoursing to their flocks about Grace, 
about Justification by Faith ’—they are the words 
of Luther—‘why do they not take rather a 
Psalm, a Parable, or the life of Abraham?’ 

Hence it is that the power of a ministry which 
is to leave anything like knowledge or conviction 
behind it is to be found in courses of sermons, 
taking and interesting, but systematic and 
_methodical ; each sermon gaining one step, and 


recalling brightly former steps. Of all vain and 
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prepared, 
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futile ministries that is the feeblest which re- 
presents itself to me under the type of the self- 
satisfied, not wholly uncommon expression—“I do 
not preach very set sermons, I say a few words 
on anything—my people like me just to talk to 
them in a natural, unprepared way.” It may 
be unprepared, but it is very unnatural. 

Yet again, as to the communication of Doc- 
trine. Is it not a significant fact that the 
Athanasian Creed, in the judgment of one who 
had been no friend to it at home, proves in 
India to be the most carefully studied document, 
and the most useful that they have; just when 
with us it is supposed to be zadauvevoy xat 
€eyyis apavcuod. And is not this because the 
intellectual exigencies of that position demand 
an examination of foundations in place of our 
familiar “say a few words,” which establish 
nothing and assume all; and that without such 
a document in hand, understood as it was meant, 
and not as popular ‘articles’ transpose and 
wrest it, God’s relationship to man is very 


vaguely expressible ? 
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Among us there has been some time in vogue People 


f ; not averse 
among popular writers, and among those popular to doctrine 


preachers whose credit turns on their repro- ane 
duction on Christian topics of popular tones 
and language, a depreciation of what they call 
dogma, Of course anti-dogmatie axioms are only 
another class of dogma, A formulated denial, 
a formulated doubt, is a dogma if it is intended 
to be a starting-point of thought or practice. 
An assertion that on any given subject nothing 
can be known is a dogma. If the assertion be 
repeated often enough without personal exami- 
nation into the source of knowledge, or into 
the method of investigation, it may be at once 
the most baseless and the most effective of 
dogmas. 

This popular voice has overborne many teachers 
with the fear that people can no longer be 
interested about Doctrine. In reality, any 
knowledge of great subjects which we have 
really made our own finds ready listeners, And 
Christian doctrine is the real and (I may say with- 


out fear of being misunderstood) the progressive 
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knowledge of the greatest subjects; for the 
illustrations of them are new from day to day, 
and all such doctrine, wrought out with fresh- 
ness and clearness, is as welcome to the people 
as ever. 

Popular J would venture to say that there are at this 


errors 


due to moment two subjects on which the want of 
want : 


of instruc- ‘Tnstruction’ is visible in all directions. 
tion, ¢.g. 


Bi sace I mean as to the attempts to alter our 
law, Christian Marriage Law, and again as to 
Mutual Forbearance within the Church. 

1. If the true social aspects of the family circle 
created by each pair around themselves had been 
in years past set well and carefully before our 
people: if the pure and primitive wisdom of 
disallowing the thought of marriage within the 
two semicircles, as it were, which make that 
circle of new brothers and sisters and parents 
had been from time to time gently and gravely 
touched on: if it had been drawn out that the 
Mosaic directions on this subject declare them- 


selves to be the natural law and not Levitical 


ritual; that they name as instances just one- 
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half of the occurrent cases, the corresponding 
half to which it would be preposterous to 
exclude, so that irresistible analogies necessarily 
complete our simple table; that this table is 
restored to primitive usage and cleared of all 
the Roman complications with which some would 
so gladly confound it; if then there had been 
enforced the general principle of Christ Himself, 
we could never have had so many people led so 
easily away by a specious prima facie look at 
the question. I say ‘never could” without 
misgiving, for in places where at the first 
mooting of the subject it was assumed that 
Church rule and principle were certain to be 
wrong, I have known the quiet dispassionate 
statement of the grounds alter the whole temper 
and view. 

It would have needed no long or difficult 
controversial preaching to keep these and many 
other facts alive among the people. ‘Truth is 
kept stirring by frequent allusions far better 
than by lengthy arguments when disputation 


is rife. 
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in the 
matter of 

Cere- 
monial or 
Persecu- 

tion. 


2. Again, surely it is want of Tvoots, of 
Insight into the Fatherliness of God and the 
Variety of Human Nature, which either uses 
such a thing as ceremonial uncharitably, or 
resents in anything like a persecuting spirit. 
Every one will admit that the spirit with which, 
in the fifteenth century, the parliament and no- 
bility goaded the ecclesiastical authorities with 
taunt and threat into the application of penal 
statutes was an uninformed spirit. We too 
have seen it attempted to alter the law by 
breaking the law, “acting outside the law” as 
it is delicately called. On the other side we 
have seen not merely a just desire that all 
sides should conform to law, but a willingness 
to excuse some breaches of it while restricting 
others, and even a willingness to discover obso- 
lete methods of punishment. These are always 
the ways in which ignorance works when satis- 
fied that it is knowledge. Larger knowledge 
of man, deeper knowledge of God is the real 
preservative against those errors which are 
dreaded in the fancy distance, and is also the 
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caution against unreasonable and unsuccessful 
methods of repression. 

The more we know of God, the more we 
know of Man, the deeper will be the Peace of 
the Church, and it is along that large and 
royal way that the Clergy must take us. 

The Doctor of the Gentiles was one who Scripture 
swept away the formalism of Neo-Judaism, and rile 
laid the lines by which false Gnosis, and still ae 
later Medieval Ethnicism (if we may so call it) 
was overthrown. But what his views were on 
the necessity of teaching full doctrine, is ren- 
dered in two brief narratives with such force 
as to seem the very soul of them. 

Apollos is sketched for us as an accomplished Apollos 


H 6 A Py _ and other 
Alexandrine theologian, ‘mighty in the Scrip- Joanneans, 


tures.’ A preacher of Christianity, eloquent and ae 
admired, who scarcely escaped forming a sect 
of Apollonians—‘ knowing only the Baptism of 
John.’ At Ephesus also there was a Christian 
body who ‘knew only the Baptism of John.’ 
If we think out what must have been the 


tenets of these Christians we may be surprised 
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to mark how closely they resemble teachers and 
congregations of our own. 

They knew the need and the power of Repen- 
tance. It was John’s foundation doctrine. They 
associated this faith with a Baptismal Form for 
which and in which they claimed no Sacramental 
Grace. It was a Baptism symbolic of Forgive- 
ness and Cleansing. They ‘accepted Salvation,’ 
as some express it. 

They knew the Life after Death, and the 
Resurrection. It was the doctrine of all Jews, 
except the Sadducees. The Judgment to come 
was the constant doctrine of their master. Above 
all they were lively believers in the Atoning 
Sacrifice of Jesus Christ, for that same master 
had pointed Him out to his own followers as 
‘The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.’ ‘They knew how the Holy Ghost 
had descended on Him, for this was the witness 
which John received, and which he attested to 
the Commission of Enquiry from the capital. 

Of the Crucifixion they could not be igno- 


rant, nor could Apollos have preached Christ in 
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ignorance of His Resurrection. On the contrary his 
theme was the correspondence of Christ’s personal 
history with the predictions of the prophets. He 
convinced Jews of the truth of Christ’s Mission 
by the same line of argument which St. Paul 
adopted with them. 

Have we not then before us in the teaching 
of Apollos a course of creed or dogma which I 
do not say might be, but which is the creed of 
thousands of believers, and of Teachers within as 
well as without the Church of England ? 

The Divine Nature of Christ; His universal 
Atonement; His Resurrection; His Unction by 
the Holy Ghost; the efficacy of Repentance 
and Faith; Baptism as a vivid sign of Forgive- 
ness and of Access; Resurrection from the 
Dead and Eternal Judgment. These added to 
such universal doctrines as the Fatherhood of 
God and His Creation of the World are, I 
repeat, a Creed which passes for adequate. 

But, weighed in the balance of the New 
Testament, adequate it was not. It was but a 
fragment of the Gospel. Aquila and Priscilla 


L 


and 
modern. 
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Living 
Trust in 
the Holy 

Ghost, 


defective 
still, 


took the learned teachable man, teachable be 
cause he had learned so much already, to instruct 
him more perfectly in the ‘Way of God.’ The 
‘Way of God’ is a fixed technical term. What 
some of the missing articles of his Faith 
were (missing in many Joanneans still) 
comes out from the other narrative of the 
Ephesians. 

Though they knew that the Holy Ghost fell 
on Christ, yet they did not know that for 
themselves ‘He was’? at all. ‘That the Holy 
shost 1s’ for man, as well as for God—that 
He is for every one of us, with all the blessed 
peace-giving, life-sustaining consequences which 
flow from that marvellous revelation, this is the 
doctrine which St. Paul set himself resolutely to 
bring home to those who had made some pro- 
gress in the School of Christ, and then he gave 
them the Holy Ghost. And this is what we 
have to do. 

And has there not been much unbelief— 
ignorant it may be, but still unbelief—in the 


1 Acts xix. 2, ob8’ ef rvedua &yiov fori heovocauer. 
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way in which children and others have been 
allowed and been obliged to present themselves 
in a blank, negative state, not repentant, not 
believing, not knowing any more than Apollos 
or the Ephesians, that there ‘1s a Holy Ghost’ 
for them, yet brought to be prayed for and 
blessed as though they ‘knew perfectly the 
Way of God.’ 

We have reaped the fruits of this in the 
hardness of our own adults and in the contempt 
of outsiders. The Church’s theory certainly is 
that even children can possess ‘all those things 
which a Christian ought to know and believe 
to his soul’s health,’ but the Church’s theory 
also is that they are to possess them through 
continuous careful instruction, for the giving of 
which she makes her clergy finally responsible. 

Never shall we overcome the Impurity, the 
Self-Conceit, and the Insensibility to Cbrist’s 
Dying Mandate—which three things are to-day 
making havoc of the Morals, the Faith, and the 
Worship of our people—until we have taught 
more earnestly this the true Gnosis, the main 


ii, 2 


to our loss 
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and must 

be faith 

fully re- 
vived. 


doctrine novissimorum dierum, that the Holy 
Ghost is in us potentially, and must be so 
actively ; that our bodies are the Spirit’s Temple, 
that our souls must vibrate to His Holy ‘Com- 
munion’ with them, as perhaps they do already 
to the Grace of Christ and to the Love of God. 
For ‘the Grace of our Lord and the Love of 
God’ are coordinate with, and not the same as, 
‘the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost.’ 

The Church has striven with line on line to 
teach her children that this ‘last age’ is the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. The Bible’s every column 
points to the fact, It requires an ever renewed 
personal faith to enable us with our congre- 
gations to fling ourselves really upon it, in its 
power, its warmth, its light, its friendliness. If 
neither they nor we realised it, it would be natural 
that to others the Church should seem but a 


‘dominant denomination.’ If it has no spiritual 


power it has no right even to that position. 
And if it ever ceases to be that, it will be 
because it ceased to evince, whilst it went on 


claiming, the power. 
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I have spoken elsewhere on the subject of 
Parochial Missions. We are, I trust, near enter- 
ing on one systematic scheme for working them, 
in memory of my revered predecessor. 

It may be possible too, and with what delight 
should I hail it, that there should spring up 
also in our diocese a Novate Novale, a Mission 
society of its clergy, like that of Lincoln, with 
the same usefulness, the same wide interests, 
the same inner helpfulness and affection. 

I am far however from thinking that even 
these adaptations will ever meet the Mission- 
needs of towns. The awful unmeasured work 
of conversion that cries aloud to be done for 
the crowds who have had no chance, or whose 
terrific temptations night and day overwhelm 
every such chance as is theirs, cannot, in 
my belief, be done (though done it must be) 
by anything short of some new Organization 
specially devoted to this work of Conversion. 
Our modern resources and our historic ex- 
perience ought not to be unapplied. Perils 


there are. But in other things we do not find 


Parochial 
issions 


(Probable 
need of 
some fresh 
means) 
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it hopeless to avoid well-known perils when we 
take the one available road. Would to God that 
He would give us the Leader ! 

not tobe Now, however, I can only touch on the 


vague, but ae : ‘ . 
to instruct Mission in its bearing upon our immediate sub- 


in Know- 

ledge. ject of Instruction. A true Mission ought not 
only to awaken. It ought to leave the convic- 
tion that the Doctrines of Scripture and the 
Church are something solid, something to be 
known. It ought to create a desire for, and 
it ought to contribute to that Knowledge. The 
central aim in a Home Mission is to awaken 
attention to neglected facts, just as in Foreign 
Missions the aim is to awaken attention to 
unknown facts, The emotions are not more 
the point of attack in these than in other 
preachments. We must introduce or strengthen 
‘Gnosis,’ Perception, the beginnings of Know- 
ledge. As compared with the ordinary Sunday 
sermons, the difference is just that which in 
mechanics we recognise as the difference between 
impact and pressure. The force is the same— 


the Knowledge of Christ. The Missioner 
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follows out a course of Christian Instruction in 
a definite but sufficient time. He appeals to 
men to set this whole Truth side by side with 
their own lives, and to draw the inference. He is 
very distinct, not cloudy. All the surroundings, 
especially the environments of concentrated prayer 
and preparation, give him in an intense degree 
the attention of the parish. It is a new fresh 
start, a fresh point of departure, an occasion 


for commencing fresh developments and severer 


tasks. 
But if the fruits of the Mission are not sure to Conditions 
of a suc- 
be gathered in by systematic harvesting afterward, cessful 
Mission. 


if the previous spiritual history of the place has 
not led up to it, if the neighbourhood is sure to 
be excited rather than sobered, if this is but 
one of a set of experiments—that is no place 
for a Mission at all. It is rarely in fresh- 
broken ground, rarely in new incumbencies, 
never in fussily worked parishes, that the 
Mission does a great work. It is where much 
quiet labour and disappointed lovingness feel as 


if they had loved and laboured in vain. 
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“It is perfectly marvellous,’ I quote from 
the letter of a iearned and assiduous parish 
priest after twenty-seven years of seemingly 
unrewarded toil—the letter was written to me 
about two months after a long Mission was 
ended—“‘ perfectly marvellous to see the change 
that has come over my parish [since the 
Mission]. The communicants are more than 
doubled.. The candidates for confirmation will 
be very numerous. The work has increased 
enormously, but so to speak legitimately ; that 
is, the people ask for services...and, strangely 
enough, the Dissenters and myself are on 
the most amicable terms. Yesterday at a 
[parochial] ' meeting our local preachers were 
quite as ready as any one to support me. 
This, I think, is a good trait, as I have been 
giving lectwres on ‘Unity,’ ‘Baptism,’ ‘The 
Church, What is It?’ ‘The Creeds,’ etc., and 
speaking out plainly and unflinchingly. The 
addresses have been largely attended.” This 


is the witness of a thinker, an historian, and a 


divine, 
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I must conclude, though I have not finished. 
‘To abound in Knowledge’ St. Paul again and 
again names as a Church characteristic.1 And 
the means of producing this ‘Abundant Know- 
ledge’ are abundant. The Spirit’s instruments 
for the Spirit’s work. But it must begin with 
ourselves. To produce Gnosis in our people 
Anagnosis is wanted from us—‘ Reading aloud’ 
in the simple phraseology of the primitive 
Church. More methodic ‘ Reading aloud,’ clear- 
voiced instruction in deep things. 

And so Catechesis, the teaching to children in 
the presence of their elders the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God, is the wisest of Church 
restorations, while Parochial Lectures, Combined 
Studies, Diocesan Missions, will more and more 
attract and convince many who are honestly 
in search of substantial verities, or who 
honestly suppose that there are none such in 
these days to be had. 

11 Cor. i. 5, 2 Cor. viii. 7, Phil. i. 9, Col. i. 10, &c. 


How to 
restore 
Know- 
ledge. 


1. Anag- 
nosis. 


2. Cate- 
chesis. 
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€YCEBEIA 


Vi. 
THE SPIRIT OF GODLINESS. 


THE power to worship God is a ‘ Gift’ of God. ae zi a 
The noble Reverence whereof Worship is the isa Git; 
consummate expression, is one of the Seven im- 
mediate Gifts of the Holy Ghost—a Charisma. 

There is great sublimity in the thought of all 
that is holy and true flowing forth from God 
through all created spirits, and back into Himself 
with gathered praise. It is figured, as it were, by 
rivers falling back into ocean, back into the home 
whence they first arose in unseen vapour. 

But the thought comes to a climax when we 
think that evoéBea, the very principle of Worship, 
is God in us moving us toGod. Hence some of the - 
highest principles we know: such as that though 


God ts in all righteousness, all justice, and the 


7 
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its phe- like, yet it is in relation to Worship that God the 


nomena 


remark- Son, the Word, the Reason, speaks of being 
oe present Himself as a person with persons, and by 
that presence assuring the fulfilment of every 
petition offered by a two or three. Hence it is, 
because Worship is a Divine @7/t, like other free 

gifts, that there are some whose natural religion 

does not seem to include much feeling for 
worship; that there are good men who, having 

never asked for the gift, soon grow weary of 

the act of devotion ; that there are employments 

and habits of thought which nearly extinguish it ; 

that others are favourable to it; that there are 

forms of religious belief, even with emotional 
tendencies, from which reverence, and so real 
Worship, are altogether absent; that there are 
necessarily conventions as to the expression and 

the intelligence of it; that accordingly the expres- 

sion may be cultivated toa high degree by itself 
without reference to the reality of the feeling ; 

that the beauty of either ceremonial, or of sacred 
rhetoric, may be in esteem without moral cultiva- 


tion, These and kindred phenomena, which are 
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well worth observation, group themselves around 
the fact that spiritual Reverence is a distinct, and 
as the world’s history shows, a very powerful (7/2. 
Like the other Gifts of the Spirit, you find traces 
and reflections of it in heathen sects and commu- 
nities ; you see it in Christendom moulding Society 
to many beautiful forms when it is lovingly wel- 
comed ; judging Society by inflicting hardness on 
it where it is neglected ; punishing Society very 
literally where it is pretended, or formalised, or 
only acted. 

The Church, therefore, treats Worship asa Duty, 
not as an inclination. And while she shuns both 
vacant and extravagant expressions of it, yet she 
lays stress on comely expression as well as on 
inner devoutness. 

Of late years Worship has received among us a 
large share of attention. It is natural that it 
should do so among advanced Christians. But not 
only so; there are also populations, equally in 
crowded streets and in country lonelinesses, among 
whom little can be done towards promoting ‘ what- 


soever things are venerable, whatsoever things are 


Publie 
Worship, 


its effect- 
iveness ; 


a 
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pure, whatsoever things are lovely,’ unless Rever- 
ence be most reverently cultivated ; unless Worship 
be used as that powerful instrument which we 
theoretically know it to be. 
There are few places now where the Church and 
its furniture and the conduct of the service are a 
scandal, ‘Decently and in order’ is a precept 
which it is usually intended to obey. But this does 
not cover every danger. 
this Whatever pains may have been sometimes taken, 


d d Koa : < 
ietaal it is necessary to continue them unflaggingly in 


Sana: order to secure spirituality under a careful order, 
a sense of reality in the end sought. And again, 
no less pains must be taken to enrich the Life of 
Worship with reverent Associations of Humanity. 

In order to ensure Spirituality in the worship 
he conducts, a clergyman has to think of many 
things besides the careful ordering of service. 

1. Spirit- Who and what are they who come to the worship ? 

ual tone of ae ; 

parish, as Only spiritual beings can worship spiritually. 

prepared -~ 

by Only they who are religious at home can be re- 
ligious in church, Is he then himself very and 


unceasingly earnest about the Family Prayers of 
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his parishioners? For, if not, how should the effort 
of united Worship with strangers be sustained 
for an hour or two by those who never. pray 
unitedly with their own children and own servants ? 
Does he encourage such simple openings of heart 
as the Prayer-meeting affords? It is generally 
loved where there is a stir of religious life, in all 
classes which have not yet felt the bonds of con- 
vention close on them. It may minister intense 
life to our liturgies. It may draw out from our 
liturgies truest teaching and solid nurture. Is he 
in earnest that his choir-singers should not be 
merely self-acting animated organ-pipes, but souls 
vocal with the song of Moses and of the Lamb? 
Does he by instruction, or even by dropped obser- 
vations, transfigure their interest in the meaning 
and power of their own utterances ? 

It is my lot to hear from time to time a voluble, 
vociferous kind of ‘chanting’ which, in extra- 
ordinary contrast to the true chant, leaves with 
me even less impression of the power of a psalm 
or canticle than simple reading would—nay, leaves 


me confused and disheartened. The power of 


M 


Family 
Prayer, 


Prayer 
Meetings. 


2. Spirit 
and feeling 
of choir. 


3. Sense 
of reality 
of God’s 
Presence. 
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feeling delicately, tenderly, devoutly, is not confined — 

to place or rank. It may be elicited, it may be 
refined by a kindly and devout pastor, and speak 
to us from a rustic choir. But no choir, without 
abundant time for its work, should attempt a 
cathedral service. 

Again, there are churches whose due ritual aspect 
is perfectly maintained, yet in which, by good 
arrangement, the power of cultivated female 
voices is not wasted—voices which through the 
mere feeling and experience of life lend a meaning 
to the music that the purest boy-voices cannot 
bring—and that without the least visible promin- 
ence, much less display. Where the structure of 
a church admits this, such loss in the public worship 
of places where every help is wanted seems more 
than careless. 

But to go deeper, All that we have spoken of 
can never be realised, unless there is first called 
into existence a strong sense of reality among the 
congregation as to the Presence Which we approach, 
and as to the effectiveness towards its objects of 


the kind of approach we use. I am persuaded 
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that we are not always bold enough in rising te 
first principles and to high truths in our sincere 
endeavours to correct details. We vex ourselves 
and our poor people and children about their carc- 
lessness of worship, or their carelessness in worship, 
as if it could be cured alone. We touch symy- 
toms only. Failings may be mentioned tenderly 
from time to time, but we should revert to them 
only when we are gathering deductions from great 
facts. It is no wonder that the boorish or the 
vain do not kneel. They have no thoughts to 
signify about God and His Presence. But let 
nobler thoughts be induced, and you will not only 
have given seemliness to his attitude, but rude- 
ness and vanity will be passing away too. It is 
no wonder that girl or boy is listless to the per- 
fect language of the prayers. The Unseen, which 
first drew and evermore draws hearts along these 
perfectnesses, has not fully opened on them. Open 
out Him to them, and them to Him, and themselves 
to themselves, and those strains will become their 
own and their dearest. 

I have known an erring lad brought home by 


M 2 
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4, Daily 
Service. 


daily hearing the words ‘Though we be tied and 
bound with the chain of our sins,’ and by the 
‘Give unto Thy servants that peace which the 
world cannot give.’ But the return showed less 
the power of the words than of the patient early 
training which had seemed thrown away till the 
cords were thrilled at last. 

If the reality of prayer and of the Father’s 
immediate, sympathetic, effective acceptance of it 
is to us in the least uncertain, then a Daily Service, 
with but two or three frequenting it—aged or 
unoccupied persons—will tire and fret us and be 
not worth keeping up. But if it be true doctrine 
that to Him omnes voluntas loguitur, and that wbi 
tres vel duo ibe ecclesia, then it is also true that 
each small group which intercedes for a sinful 
town or careless neighbourhood in open prayer, for 
‘all estates of men,’ and for ‘the good estate of 
the Catholic Church,’ is working good for busier 
people in the one way possible, and every nucleus of 
such people in our parishes confers on all a benefit 
beyond their day. Of their quiet Communions 


the effect must be unlimited and eternal, if it be 
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a real Fellowship with the Holy Trinity and with 
all his pleading Saints and People. Daily prayers 
__ will be more and more used, as healthy convic- 
tions grow as to Christ’s High Priestly Life 
and ceaseless Office in the Church on earth. 
But a parish which feels no need of the weekly 5. Fre- 


= 2 : quent 
Communion, in which the First day of the week Commu- 


comes and goes without Breaking of Bread, is not ae 
rendering its own share to, and is enjoying (I 
venture to say), too little of the Kingdom of God. 
The very statute law of England implies 
Communion monthly in every parish church, and 
there are happily very few places among us where 
it is less frequent, and in these it is not the only 
symptom of languor. I have ere now received 
the answer, ‘It is celebrated as often as the 
Rubric requires’ under the mistaken impression 
that the Rubric requires celebration only as often 
as it requires the slenderest sign of membership 
to be maintained, namely, ‘thrice a year.’ There, 
I need scarcely tell you, the name of churchmen 
is at discount indeed amid dissenting earnestness. 


On the other hand, I see with my very eyes, 


/ 


how with multiplying Communions the Grace of 
God is multiplied. 
if not But I cannot hold that attending at the Eucha- 


luxuri- 
ouslyused. rist without receiving it tends to increase Reve 
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rence. I can place this in no other category than 
that of Evening Communions. Both tend to 
familiarity along with diminishing responsibility. 
Both belong in their origin to weak ages of the 
Church. The one dates from times when the 
dreadful habits of half-converted hordes, which 
accepted the cross as a necessity or as a charm, 
made sincere Christian priests shrink from urging 
actual participation amid lives of unredeemed 
excess. The other belongs to the milder time 
which is timorous of urging the least touch of 
discipline, even if it be but the discipline of early 
rising, and which gives when the day is over that 
which should have consecrated the Lord’s own day 
and the new week from His resurrection hour. 
Half the Christian Era is against the first in- 
dulgence ; the whole of it is against the second. 
Further, I ask, can there be much doubt of the 


shape and turn which might at last be given to 
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the Communion after Evensong, if it should 
become more general? It would be the reversal 
of every aim of those who seek to bring it in. 
Its natural heir, if that other practice of Non- 
communion also became general, would be the 
‘Benediction’ Service, the element-worship, of the 
Church of Rome. 

A third point which interferes with reality in 
worship is careless hymnody. We have copious 
hymn-books and in most congregations few hymns. 
The selection of these rests on ‘taste,’ generally 
musical, although nothing but the spiritual key- 
note of the day’s service can be a true guide to 
the appointment of the hymns. It is often avowed 
that the tune-book gave the motive for adopting 
in any given church the Hymnal, which with us 
is so important a Service-Book. Yet meanwhile 
they who worship with it gravely except to its 
omissions and mutilations, its poor expression or 
even its faulty teaching. And this brings us to 
what is really important on a large scale. There 
arises out of these things serious disproportion in 


the worship of many churches. 


6. Really 
‘Spiritual 
Songs.’ 
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7. Free 
Churches. 


When metrical hymns began to form so large 
a portion of service, a substantial development 
in our Common Prayer took place. This is one of 
the inevitable steps in history, but it asks for 
vigilance on the part of the Clergy. 

Some time since, I was two Sundays in an 
important parish of the north. Thirteen hymns 
were sung. In all these there was but one Lease 
of one hymn which was addressed to the Eternal 
Father. To Him was addressed one seventy-eighth 
part of the Spiritual Songs of His people. That 
one stanza invoked Him as the Giver of dew and 
of dewy sleep. Everything else, except certain 
eulogies on the Church, was addressed to our Lord, 
and almost entirely to His Human Nature. Now 
when we consider that our Lord’s Mission was, 
as He described it, to gather ‘true worshippers 
to the Father,’ we must, whatever allowances or ex- 
planations we make, admit that the Divine Offices 
of those two Sundays lacked Proportionateness. 

We have spoken of the Common Prayers and 
Sacred Song, the Daily Service and the Sacra- 


mental Fellowship. Our antient parish churches 
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should be free ; all others should at least tend to be 
free, that they may be filled with worshippers and 


blessings. -But they ought to have one worship _ Open 


\ 
Churches. 


_ more—the worship of silence and of loneliness. 
It has often been well put that the devoutest 
eottager cannot find space or quiet for the solitary 
closet prayer which ‘the Father seeth’; that 
for them the shadows of the spacious lonely 
church are the ‘closet’ of Christ. I have known 
it so not for them only, but for the active young 
workman in his dinner-hour. But not they 
only; they who have room and time enough 
have often thanked God for giving them there 
in still moments a deeper understanding of why 
‘His House shall be called the House of Prayer.’ 
Yes. Every church in England should have an 
open door all day; should be so ordered as to 
have some look of a home; should have quiet 
kneeling places. Not the ‘House of Divine 


Service’ only. ‘The House of Prayer.’ 


Lastly, we are still rich in one other element of 


Reverence, Let us use it ‘while we have time.’ 
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8. Intelli- 
gence as to 
visible 
monu- 
ments of 
spiritual 
history. 
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And let the necessary use of such a phrase remind 
any faint heart that it is no new thing for 
apostolic churches to fancy that they run a race 
with time. Nearly five centuries ago a scheme 
was on paper to divert Church endowments to the 
Army and to Hospitals. It is almost a century 
and a-half since the great Bishop Butler refused 
this Primacy, because it was “too late for him to 
try to support a falling church.” Yet even those 
defined fears were vain fears. Nevertheless, ‘while 
we have time ’—even if all time is before us—let 
us bring into full play what we possess more 
richly than any other Church, what I have called 
already the Reverent Associations ef Iumanity as 
it has been so long consecrated for us. 

Let every church of ours be careful not to 
squander the memorials and associations of the 
past. A little selfishness, a little vanity, a little 
niggardliness—and the past goes never to return, 
and its extinction is called Restoration. Carven 
wood and stone have gone ere now to decorate 
the hall or the inn, Memorials were hacked 


or banished because they belonged to an historic 





q 
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style which went out of fashion. Such acts too 
are of the past. We would fain see Reverence 
for the Reverence that lived of old where we 
live now. 

Sitting here in this stately shrine, which is a 
Restoration indeed, nay a Resurrection, we may 
speak with a good courage. 

And fain would I see written up in every 
church the Roll of its Rectors or Vicars from 
the earliest times. Attention to the quite pos- 
sible identification of architectural works with 
them, with the patrons, with the archbishops, 
with the works on the cathedral, would follow. 
Each parish has, if we can rediscover it, its 
own noble church-history. At each various 
period of its building we might by careful com- 
parison learn what stimulus was in action ; 
what good thing was at work in the Province 
or in the Diocese, in Church or State; under 
what circumstances of encouragement, or with 
what valour in dispiriting hours, each portion 
was reared. 


The historic sense of Continuity, the note of 
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Con- 
tinuity. 


Still con- 
tinuing. 


Continuity, is a note which it is right to mark, 
a sense which it is good to cultivate. ‘Whose 
are the fathers...of whom according to the 
flesh, is St. Paul’s note. Continuity belongs 
in England to us alone. The List I speak of is 
a witness to it which the simplest understand. 
The very break in it only bears witness to the 
power and grace with which the retiring tide 
returned. 

If we have had to know in some experiences 
what it is to have partially lost the affections 
though even but of one single generation, still, if 
causes invariably produce their effects, then the 
zeal, the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the piled-up 
labours of the parochial clergy of this day, and 
the quiet generosity with which the Church laity 
observe and support them, are all potent causes 


storing themselves up for great times to come. 


Meantime, whatever injustice there may have 
been or may be to complain of, let it act only to 
unite us; let it bind us to the defence of all we 


hold dear, but let retaliation not be so much as 
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named among us. Let nothing mar the antient 
motto of the Temple, ‘ Holiness unto the Lord.’ 
Let the. personal life of church-people, their 
family life, their using of this world, bear distinct 
before the world the consecration which is theirs. The conse- 
Let our Baptisms, our Catechizings, our Marriages, ee 
our Burials, our Common Prayer, our Inter- oe 
cessions for sick or afflicted members by their 
names, our Thanksgivings for their recoveries 
and blessings,—which is the old ‘ Reading of 
the Diptychs,’—our Dedications of places, of 
oblations, of things for the Service of God and 
the beauty of His Offices, our Dedication of 
our meals, of our Mornings and Evenings, of 
our Houses and Households, be more marked and 
regular than ever. Churchmen have their call 
to confess their Church before men by a more 
living piety. 
Did not we all understand that Cesar gave to 
Christ “His Penny”? He said he gave it. Will 
he ever say we misunderstood him? Will he say 


he meant it for himself all the time? Will he go 


on to say that we ourselves gave to him, Cxsar, 
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what we thought we gave to Christ? I for one 
fail to believe those who say that our Cesar, this 
dear English Nation, will ever be so false to its 
chronicles and to itself. Let there then be no 
mistake henceforth for ever as to the spirit and 
the power in which we build and give and 
dedicate ;.as to what we mean and understand 
by saying that in belonging to Christ we are a 
‘royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession.’! Five out of six words 
by which the Apostle defines the Church have 
each its own distinct reference to the characteristic 


consecration of church-people as church-people and 
of all that is theirs. 


’ At this hour there needs but the realisation of 
our consecration, the rebound of faith, the instancy 
of prayer, the fulfilment of our personal vows, to 
convert every past loss into a conquest for Christ, 


to reap a hundredfold for our children the little 


grain we have sown. 


1 Baoirdixdy feparetua, @vos &yiov, Aads eis mepimolnow.— 
T) Patni: 











POBOC OEOY 


Vil. 


THE SPIRIT OF HOLY FEAR. 


THE Seventh of the Seven Gifts that are Fraror 


traced to the direct energy of the Holy Spirit 
is the Fear oF Gop, 

To the ‘Fear of God’ is immediately ascribed 
the careful regulation of the Moral Life. ‘God- 
fearing’ is the sound old English for the man 
who, dwelling ever immediately and consciously 
in the Presence, and willing to conceal nothing 
from It, has finally nothing to conceal. While 
a false spirituality contrasts the tone of the 
‘mere moral man’ contemptuously with its own, 
Scripture and the honest heart have perceived 


in Morality the most plainly revealed activity 
of the Very Spirit. 


Gop. 
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Moral life 
differen- 
tiates the 
churches 
from 
heathen- 
ism ; 


Religion 
not 
separable 
from it. 


‘To travel by the road they made themselves’ 
is contrasted as the ethnic condition with that 
of the churches, which ‘travelling in the Fear 
of God’ were being ‘constructed’ out of the 
heathen world.! The force of this contrast 
may be lost if we remember only the English 
words that ‘the nations walked in their own 
ways, and that ‘the churches were edified.’ 
But how forcible is the literal contrast between 
‘travelling by the roads of their own making’ 
and ‘travelling by the Fear of God.’ 

In virtue of this and of ‘the encouragement 
of the Holy Spirit,’* churches were ‘being 
constructed’ and churches were ‘ multiplying 
themselves.’ The ‘construction’ of churches has 
been, and is, retarded in proportion to the 
prevalence of ideas that some other principle 
has taken the place of the Fear of God. 

Not even the ‘Glory of God’ or ‘The Love 
of God’ without His Fear are solid bases for 


1 Compare Acts xiv. 16, ev rats rapwxnuévas yeveais... 
ravra TA vn mopeverOa Tats Vdois a’te@y with Acts ix, 81, 


oikodouovmevar Kad mopevdmevar @ éBw Tod Kuplov. 
2 Acts ix, 31, 
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_that building. The famous motto, ‘Ad majorem 

Dei gloriam’ is, alas, in all minds associated 
with the maxim that ‘Evil may be done that 
good may come.’ And although ‘Full-grown 
love expels fear because Fear involves Discip- 
line,’? and when Discipline is over, Perfection 
comes, yet religionists who have professed to 
dispense with that Holy Fear have often too 
plainly aroused a fanciful emotion only, and 
have planted a religion on the ruins of Morality. 
The old saying Dilectio absque eruditione errat 
has been verified endlessly in the popular phe- 
nomena of sects constructed on that basis. 
There are still classes and districts in which great 
evils are not checked by a very strong emotional 
and self-satisfied religiousness. But however in- 
jurious this is to the cause of religion, there 
is still more reason to tremble for all morality, 
for the national life itself, before a licentiousness 
not bounded by class-lines, which cares for neither 
the Love nor the Fear of God, and will never be 
cured so long as these are unknown. 


1 1 Joan iv. 18, @xer néAaow. 
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Immor- 
ality a 
national 
terror, 
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not due to Do not let us deceive ourselves. This is no 

Housing,’ : z ; 
mere mechanical question of Housing. It is 
true that a well-housed village, where those who 
are responsible have combined to make good 
regulations about occupancy and lodgings, had 
been found during long years to be almost free 
from gross evils. Health and decency cry aloud 
for such regulations, and a smoke of unutterable 
sin and woe rises as from the pit towards 
heaven, from both town and country, in accusa- 
tion of our tardy action. And by and by 
there will be bred among us such calamities as 
are but faintly represented by any visitations of 
depression or unemployment. But nevertheless 
and for all that housing is not everything. 
‘“We had but one room,” says a poor woman, 
“and we were nine children, and our mother 
hung a curtain between us girls and boys, and 
our family was as nice as any gentleman’s.” 
The family is more than the tenement. 

or ‘Temp- It is no mere question of Temptation. In 

aa antient Africa itself, among profligacy inconceiv- 


able, the men of the Church could be spoken of 
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as well-known examples of perfect purity from 
boyhood to grey hairs.! 

There is no motive but one which can finally 
either meet the Power of Temptation or make 
laws availing as to the few external safeguards 
which are practicable. Only one which will be 
effective. Until Virtue is in higher esteem than 
Self-Indulgence nothing can be effective, and 
there is but one motive which will establish that 
higher esteem. 

Who is to be bold in insisting on the facts A Church- 

question, 

and moving for the remedies if the Church is as in the 
-not? The Church will only betray herself if ah 
she acquiesces in the insuperableness of the 
evils. Beginning from St. Paul’s first letter to 
the Gentiles, ‘Truthfulness’ and ‘Purity’ are the 
Church’s watchwords. The Roman world fell 
because it would not accept them. The Gothic 
world rose because it would. The Roman 
Church dethroned herself in the hour when the 
habits of the Cxsars revived in her palaces and 
the Fear of God retired from them. 


1 Tertull. Apol. ix. ; de Vir. vel. x. 
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and vital 
to the 
Church. 


The evil 
not due to 
* Class,’ 


Truth and Purity are the eternal, essential 
notes of Christian intercourse. That social life 
has ceased to be Christian which is wanting 
in those two notes. It is only such Christian’ 
churches as ‘walk in the Fear of God’—that 
is, which pursue a living morality—that are, 
according to the inspired first history of churches, 
in a living process of construction. If the 
Church believes that she has a message to the 
highest ranks, to the money-making ranks, and 
to the crowded masses, it can be only that word 
which from Christ’s own lips links the Fear and 
the Love together: ‘If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.’ Morality is not Religion, but it 
is the sole test of Religion which He seems to 
acknowledge. 

If we are to believe grave and credible wit- 
nesses there never was a time when in every 
rank the message was more required. It is 
difficult not to believe so many opinions as 
meet us daily, that we are at a crisis on 
this question of Morals. But still I am per 


suaded that in every rank good feeling is ready 





~~ 
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to exert itself if good judgment is ready to 
direct it. With regard to the highest, while 
some are pleased to dwell on the carelessness 
with which measures of improvement are dis- 
cussed, be it remembered that the House of Peers 
originated enquiry, and passed measures year 
after year which could get no further. Whilst 
any one who knows the humblest classes knows 
what simple and pure hearts and habits can 
dwell near to evil from childhood to old age 
and not be touched by it, can scorn it and can 
pity it too, and can even with unflinching 
sympathy recover it to virtue. 

The question then is, how shall good feeling 
converge on such a matter so as to be effective ? 
External changes will not manufacture purity 
where there is no respect for it; and if a 
high, strong feeling for purity arose, those 
external changes which were possible would come, 
and what remained, as unchangeable, would never 
compel sin. 

And how is Public Opinion ever lifted on 
any subject? It is by the efforts of those who 


not reach- 
able from 
outside, 
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but by 
Opinion ; 


not 
incurable, 


not cured 

by mere 
refine- 
ment, 


have true convictions ; by system, by organization, 
by contrasting blessings and miseries, by urging 
the claims of right, by putting the wrong to 
shame. Thorny as the subject is, and though 
mere rough knowledge of the world declares 
the evil inevitable, yet neither science nor 
philosophy admits it to be founded in nature. 
Although self-styled ‘practical sense’ asserts 
that cure is chimerical, religion has not found 
it desperate experimentally. While these facts 
stand, the very existence of the Church as a 
Divine institution is “compromised to cope with 
it. Faith cannot believe that Christ Himself 
has left her unfurnished with the gift to con- 
tend with one of the saddest evils she was created 
to overcome. 

Mistakes have been made in developing these 
resources in past times, They are the less likely 
to be made again. It is clear to all that deli- 
cacy cannot be served by outraging delicacy. 
It is clear that in seemingly coarser times there 
has been a substantial, wholesome sense of right 


and wrong, virtue and shame, which expressed 
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itself in plain ways, and that refinements are 
poor gain if they obliterate that. Yet re- 
finements are necessary and are good, and 
cannot be inconsistent with that wholesome 
sense. But it is clear that to Christ still we 
must look for the spring of higher motive, 
since amid all the reliefs that secular civilisa- 
tion brings, the growth of luxury brings none 
into this region. 

Some good may come of men’s learning the 
horror of vile association and of slave-trade cruelty 
and deathliness which thicken around this sin. 
Yet there are the right people to hear those things 
and there are the wrong people. Unless some duty 
or some use of knowledge brings its adamant of 
protection to the soul, so that a man’s knowledge 
of evil is something like Christ’s, there is danger. 
Mere knowledge of evil is so far from being 
strength against evil that I am sure singular 
wisdom and caution are needed for some of the 
educational experiments we hear recommended. 

But to return. If the Church of Christ has 


a Gift to war with and to cast out the Legion, 


nor by 
headlong 
zeal. 
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The 
Church, 
through- 
out all its 
sections, 
has the 
power to 
raise 
Opinion, 


through 
the Fear o 
God. 


it is not a Gift to rust. If she is hampered in 
this, as in every necessary work, by her divi- 
sions, still in this matter the divisions are not 
quite so fatal. They have been most fatal in 
the education of the people. They have maimed 
the Religious Education which the people desired, 
and which all the divisions wished them to 
have, 

But in regenerating the vulgar tone about 
purity the divisions may vie one with another in 
holy rivalry. Who shall best make the purity of 
all youth, which is so precious a fact among 
some classes of this country, dear to all England 
as her sons’ most ‘sacred character, and cause 
every offence against it to be visited as dishonour 4 
There is one short, true way to it. It is the 
Christian Doctrine of the Consecration of the 
Body. Mighty is the instrument with which it 
is effected. It is by a special Gift from the 
Holy Ghost of a healthful, manful, clear-sighted 
power — that Seventh Last Gift, which is the 
Fear or Gop, All through Scripture the witness 


is consistent, but one passage of St. Paul is 
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definite and almost technical: ‘We must 
cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh 
and spirit through perfecting Purity by Sear 
of God.’ 

‘Fear of God.’ It is one thing to be made 
afraid of Him, by picturing the salvation of 
man as an act stained with injustice. That 
representation of the Father is common enough, 
and it has alienated many. It is quite another 
thing to awaken that true Fear of God, of His 
righteousness, His presence, His knowledge, His 
judgments, which, once awakened healthfully, 
turns to truest love, because we must soon 
yearn to love One in whom the very characters 
we fear are palpably loveable from the first, if 
we only can be drawn near enough to love them ; 
and Who. pledges Himself that Holy Fear shall 
be replaced in its time by Love when it is 
fully matured. 

What then are the steps, or what the well-laid 
lines, along which the abstract Fear of God, which 
is the basis of Scripture church-teaching, is to 


12 Cor. vil. 1. 
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To be 


pressed by 


come down to, and be built into, our social 


life 4 
First and foremost is the thoughtful care of 


Clergy on Parents, and it cannot begin too soon. The per- 


attention 


of Homes, fect way of teaching modesty is to surround the 


Schools, 


child from its earliest years with perfect modesty. 
“Tt is taught or untaught,” says a. scientific 
man, ‘in the nursery.” Absolute care about 
servants, language, behaviour, companions, is 
rewarded by what is called an innate, but is 
also an ingrown, modesty which in after years is 
not easily disfigured. Neglect of any of these 
things is rewarded, and rewarded frightfully 
soon, Then comes: the choice of Schools. The 
difficulties of public schools are less than those of 
private ones ; the freer air is also the purer. Nor 
do I think that carelessness of this great matter 
can be laid to the charge of public schools. On 
the contrary, their masters and the masters of 
some private schools are more careful, able, and 
effective helpers of boys than any men I have 
ever known. The corruption which one or two 


evil lads may introduce is terrible, yet a high- 
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toned school ought to make their career impossible. 
They are the children generally of careless or 
luxurious parents—very seldom of those who have 
made their children the companions of their free 
hours, 

The clergy who have been at public schools and 
universities know these facts, and it is their part 
to press them on parents, who often know little of 
either the risks or the safeguards of their own 
children’s lives. 

Nor is our responsibility less towards Em- 
ployers. It is not for us to profess to settle 
off-hand questions which at present are not 
solved, but which will not be shelved. Compe- 
tition, capital, distribution, foreign labour, wages- 
rate, cooperation, are among the sufficiently ex- 
tensive elements of the problem. But bodies and 
souls are elements too. They also are being bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest. 
And what the clergy can do is continually to 
put forward and illustrate from the Prophets, 
those plainest masters of social problems, from 


history, from life, the great principles of righteous- 


Em- 
ployers. 
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To be 
brought 
close in 

Confirma- 
tion and 

Com- 
munion, 


ness, responsibility, consideration, liberality, the 
effect of social surroundings on social virtue, and 
to be forward in helping employers in all good 
works for the good of their people. The clergy, 
too, ought to take opportunities of speaking most 
delicately and truthfully (these are quite com- 
patible) to congregations of men. It is found by 
experience—and it is a touching experience—that 
young men will assemble from time to time in 
most earnest crowds to listen to advice from one 


whom they believe to be a sympathetic counsellor. 


Next come the powers of Confirmation and of 
Communion. Unless the indulgences of Evening 
Communion and of the drama of Non-Communion 
gain ground, the immense moral force of the 
steady general self-examination, which our Cate- 
chism and our Liturgy enjoin, and about which we 
ought often to remind our people (and to help 
them also in the way I have already suggested, 
or some other),! effects more than anything else 
can do, and then it is sealed with the Seal of God. 

1 P. 100, and note p. 126. 
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As to Confirmation. Few indeed of those who 
receive it according to the mind of the Church of 
England, thoughtfully and prayerfully instructed 
just when they are of themselves beginning to be 
aware of new demands being made on their 
strength of character, both by their growing age 
and by the influences of the world, and who after 
that have been again carefully prepared for, their 
First Communion—few, I say, of such catechu- 
mens forget in after life what a time they passed, 
and how strong in blessing was—yes, was, not 
only might have been—the sealing with the Seal of 
God. That open declaration of earnest purpose 
remains through life a ‘sure nail in the holy 
place.’ That Gift of God grows a more certain 
fact as time goes on. Even one who fails or falls 
has something in life, a standard to work back to. 
To many more it is not a beginning, but a 
fresh, bright setting off with higher courage, in 
a higher region of holy life. If the hostility of 
those from whom it might (and of some from 
whom it might not) be expected, makes sometimes 


sorrowful a time which should be joyful, there is 


ce 
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no loss of strength in that. If the ‘reproach of 
the Cross’ begins to be written over the teaching 
of our clergy, that is one mark of blessing and 


one mark of reality. 


To be Embraced and inspired by the Gospel Ordin- 

hee ances, next come the Associations and Societies 

nent. which have for their object jusb thin_-she alae 

of the Fear of God into immediate practical 
relation with social life. 

Lay We of this Diocese are yet far, I fear, from 

oo wal having made ‘full proof of the ministries’ which 

might be ours. The roll, for instance, of our 

Lay-Readers is not adequate to our needs. It is 

possible, by multiplying their number and their 

Hamlet Services and the Mission Chapels which 

they can serve so tellingly, to break in upon 

the narrow feelings and hard fibres of the village 

week-day with grand yet humble thoughts and 

aspirations, rendering the precious liturgies into 

the cottage-tongue, making poor hearts feel 

themselves to be heirs of the catholic apostolic 


1 See also Address IV. 
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Church of the Ages, and their own Holy Living 
and that of their families to be necessary to the 
Lord. 

Again, as I have said elsewhere, we have not A Church 
as yet fully developed our “Church Society”’ so sage 
that every member, while busy with no nominal 
task, may be regular in special private devotions, 
interceding for persons and for causes. 

By two powerful agencies of “ Lay Help” and 
of a “Church Society ” we might have the Church 
in constant, immediate contact with groups, with 
households, with souls to which otherwise she 


is but a kind visitor. The pastor’s influence 


_ would through them be increased and valued 


almost indefinitely. 


There is, further, the Zemperance Society. It Tem- 
has been well and truly said that “Clergymen... (CETS.) 
brought into contact with the terrible evil of 
intemperate drinking...conscious that somehow 
or other they had missed the true method of 
dealing with the sin, found it in parochial Tem- 


perance Societies specially organized for bringing 


oO 
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the Church’s work—or in other words the Saving 
power of the Gospel—to bear upon those alienated 
and perishing souls.” Wider yet. For the good 
of the whole community, our power, if we will 
use it in this quiet way, is incalculable. Once 
let parochial offshoots be planted out every- 
where, and political and social hindrances to good 


legislation will be nowhere. 


Self-pro. Once again, ‘When my father and my mother 
bic sed forsake me the Lord taketh me up.’ Thousands 
of girls and boys are virtually forsaken of father 
and mother—so far removed they are from the 
influences of home, even were those influences all 
good. They are alone: the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil tempting them more visibly than Paul 
and Antony were tempted of old, and with no 
power of flight and no green quietness to flee to. 
‘The Lord taketh them up’ by sending His 
Church out to take them. And the Church has 
it within her power and resources so to associate 
them as to found and fortify a Public Opinion in 


their own class to be a real protection. The 
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Friendly Societies for Girls, and incipiently for 
Young Men, and the Christian Associations are 
_ brightly and steadily doing healthful work. A 
very little help and countenance from every 
parish would enormously increase their power 
and would often re-create the tone of the youth 


of the parish itself. 


And now let me add one word as to the Church Purity 
Purity Society. I feel sure that you do not mis- ae 
understand my sense of the darkness and diffi- 
culty of the question. Like other such questions 
it seems for a while only to grow darker as we 
try to look at it. 

What shall we say of those thousands who 
seem like nothing but a living reservoir of pairs 
of hands waiting for earth’s roughest, worst and 
worst-paid work, so that they are scarcely able to 
live without sin, and so ignorant that to them 
sin is scarcely sin? 

But yet again, what hope of healing these 
miseries, so long as the sins of those who love to 


have it so are so many? 
0 2 
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There is only one worse evil than the evils we 
suffer from, and that would be to deny them or 
to countenance the denial of them. 

I cannot but believe that a calm determined 
association of those who will in deed, in word, 
in thought, govern themselves, and show others _ 
how very possible it is so to live, chivalrously 
respecting all womanhood, and quietly trying 
their best to reform and to encourage—and doing 
all this in the Fear of God—will have an effect. 

They need both Delicacy and Strength. They 
need not ‘strive, nor cry, nor let their voice be 
heard in the streets.’ To be modest is in many 
ranks to teach modesty, and is the only true way 
of teaching. ‘Humility and Purity,’ St. Ber- 
nard says, I think, ‘are two virtues that melt 
away if they dwell on themselves.’ But for all 
that there are no more active or more telling 
virtues. 

They need moreover a leader who shall have 
these qualities in himself Experience and Deli- 
cacy and Strength — such a man, in his own 


way, as he who with such devotion, skill and 
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patience, built up the Church Temperance Society. 
And God will give us such a leader. I doubt 
it not. 
Tu si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti: si non his utere mecum. 
Do not at any rate stand by, pretending to be 
critical when you will not even look at the 
question, and cautious while the Tempter is only 
coaxing you to let helplessness take its chance. 
Is the Church to watch the endless base 
tragedy as if she were only an observer 


Silent upon a peak in Darien ? 


There is yet one supreme Society which pro- 
fesses to know nothing of sins, to regard crimes 
only. But there is a Purity of conscience in 
a region created only by that Society, the State, 
on which it is bound to lay utmost stress. And 
as the State does really add what pressure it 
legitimately may in favour of Christian work 
even against sins, so also it rightly expects 


the Church to maintain the interest of the 


Purity of 
Franchise. 
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Duty of 
Clergy. 


State in this particular. ‘ Purity,’ well so 
called, in elections is both a civil and a 
religious duty of the highest order. 

The highest public responsibility committed to 
the ordinary man is to choose his represen- 
tative in the legislature. The possession of a 
vote has been called an education in itself; so 
stimulating it is to observation and reflection 
in honest minds. To dishonest ones it is a 
means of sinking. We trust our people with 
wishing to be honest and use it well. Yet 
it is the duty of the Clergy above all others to 
remind them, both from the pulpit and other- 
where, of the reality of the trust, of the sacred 
duty to keep conscience alive and instructed, 
and to ‘make a conscience’ of every vote. It 
is our duty to ask men to pray for light and 
for sincerity. I have suggested such Prayers. 
It is not our duty to suggest a single vote. 
But to ask every man to put himself simply 
in God’s sight, and to vote as straight as if 
he were on oath, 


Nor is it the least less our duty to remind 
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_ Masters of their duty. Can we fancy a wider 
foundation for all dishonesty than would be laid 
in whole classes and masses of people by their 
habitual lying to employers about so great a 
trust? If such a view of permitted falsehood 
became habitual, the tempters would be most 
to blame, and would soonest feel it. That 
temptation is insistence on promises or even 
on information. 

It is not true or fair to say that, reminder or 
no reminder, each man will go his own way. It 
is just in an hour of general excitement that 
there is most value in the quiet voice, ‘Take a 


moment to think what you are doing.’ 








MISSIONS. 








MISSIONS. 


Many years ago a solitary traveller used to 
appear summer after summer on the hunting 
grounds of certain tribes of Indians in the far 
West. He was so regular in his coming that 
they would walk up some small eminence to look 
out for the tall figure coming through the pines. 
But though they liked him and his strength 
and earnestness and gentleness, they never paid 
the least attention to anything he taught. At 
last a new idea crossed one of the chiefs. “This 
man,” said he, “would never come to us for 
seven years running just to say something to 
us, unless he knew there was something in what 
he had to say.” ‘The others assented. Next 
time they not only sat immovable and kind, but 
attended while he preached. They have long 


been Christians, and he their recognised patron 
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to whom the Central Government constantly 
refers on any point which touches the relations 
to the Red Men. No difficulties with them, 
however important, are a tenth part of what 
they would be but for his influence. The secret 
of that influence ist he moulding power of love 
and truth. They see with new eyes themselves, 
the world, and the Great Spirit. Those scenes 
from the life of one man—it is the great*Bishop 
of Minnesota—are a miniature likeness of the 
history of modern Missions. They walked their 
annual rounds, patient and unheeded for many 
years. Their doings and their records were with 
outsiders a proverb of dulness. The cause was 
respected, not admired. Suddenly a life or two, 
a blue book, a few consular reports, two or three 
speeches, changed the whole tone about them. 
They were benefactors of tribes and _ islands. 
Language and science owed them a great debt. 
They were exponents and administrators of a 
true and unconventional policy. 

At the same time divisions of religious opinion 


in England have been so jealous and so active 
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that none of our recent Governments have dared 
to give to religious missions any countenance. 
The protection due to citizens with a slight ac- 
cess of coldness is what can be accorded to them 
officially. But for the present, at any rate, this 
position is not disadvantageous to them. A brief 
comparison with the fortunes of those vast mis- 
sions which arose and wrought out their work, 
long before modern missions took their new 
departures, would show that for the present we 
have little to desire except increased zeal within, 
and that the prospect of the future really con- 
tains some promise of unity through the Truth. 
In the Apostolic missions there was no par- 
tition between senders and sent—none between 
the action of all and the will of the Holy 
Spirit. “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us” is this calm and certain utterance 
to the Gentiles. But now we cannot say 
that there is formal identity even between 
the senders and the Church. Our Missionary 
Societies are not in any sense the Church, 


And they are not wholly at one with each other 


I. Apos- 
tolic 
Missions 
and our 
own. 
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Yet it is through them that the great power of 
conversion is exerted. And while the imperfec- 
tion of our system causes loss of sympathy and so 
of force, yet the imperfections seem inseparable 
from our conditions of to-day, although signs of 
changing tendencies are not wanting. 

We have, then, two singular notes of modern 
missions. (1) That the Mission Power is not the 
Church itself. (2) That the system of Christian 
Missions, though acknowledged to make for the 
best interests of humanity, is the one beneficial 
institution which for the most part receives no 
assistance or favour from the Governments of 
Christian states, 

Yet is there any former period of missions 
since the Apostles into which we would be 
willingly transferred? Are we fortunate or un- 
fortunate in the isolation of their working? Is 
it a truer or a weaker Church life towards which 
we move? Let us see whether the past affords 
us any help to answer these questions. 

II. Per- In the first days, after the Apostles and 


sonal 
Missions. their first successors ceased to travel, there 
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are scarcely vestiges of any mission system. 
A persecuted Church was the one universal 
missionary. Light simply spread from family 
to. family, town to town, valley to valley. 
Each household which had lost a member by 
martyrdom or exile, or had been reduced to 
poverty by confiscation, explained its glory 
and its joy to those who wondered at its 
secret. The re-assertion of purity for youth, un- 
selfishness for age, moral law for every order in 
society, the replacement of Faith in the empty 
house of man’s heart, the restoration of suffering 
consciences through open discipline, attracted 
alike the weary and the fresh unsullied spirit, 
and specially appealed to that honest Roman 
heart of frugality and sobriety, of modesty and 
simplicity, which is commemorated so piously 
on many a heathen sepulchre, But when 
Christianity had settled down as the religion of 
the empire, then we find from the fourth to the 
‘seventh century that—not a mission system, 
but—missions of extraordinary vigour had sprung 


to life, and had produced amazing changes in 
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the world, through the almost independent action 
of great men, The effects produced by Gregory 
the Enlightener in Armenia, by Frumentius and 
his brother in Ethiopia, by Ulphilas with his 
Bible in the North, by St. Patrick in Ireland, 
above all by St. Martin in Gaul, amounted toa 
fresh creation. All centred on the moral and 
spiritual energies of the leaders and their few 
companions. Even their devotion (where it 
existed) to great centres of Church life in no 
way limited their independence. We may call 
this the Personal era of missions. 

It must be remembered that, though tangible 
advantages followed in their train, and though no 
doubt the power and prosperity of . Christian 
communities had, as now, an effect in disposing 
tribes to be converted, yet such advantages came 
slowly, and it was not without suffering, and 
even persecution, that the Faith was accepted. 

Next it seems that if we trace the course of 
Missions rightly, the brilliant and almost un- 
interrupted conversion of the English stands 


half way between that Personal period and the 
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Governmental epoch which followed. Behind 
Angustine towered the impressive spectacle of a 
great power well able to support him. But that 
power was, even then, still mainly moral and 
spiritual, And we must recognise that Gregory, 
and even Augustine himself, were anxious to 
divest the Mission of all but the simplest 
external influences, and to overcome the world 
by no worldly means. 

But from the eighth to the fifteenth century 
we have before us a scene of constant and 
vigorous Missions, and yet a painfully chequered 
one. Rulers had found their interests in Mis- 
sions, and Governments with all their resources 
promoted them. Governments would not restrict 
themselves to assuring security to the founda- 
tions and endowments of private bounty, nor 
to legislation in support of due discipline, nor 
to a prudent establishing of the Church. It 
may not be surprising that where all was 
violence the propagation of religion became a 
passion. But it was disastrous for *Christi- 
anity. No Christian will ever again be able to 
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comprehend the careers of Bishop Absalom, or 
Saint Henry, or even of St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary, much less of such evangelists as the 
Teutonic Knights, who by half a century of 
resolute campaigning planted a Gospel in Russia. 
But, indeed, the natural climax of Government 
Missions was Crusading. Their necessary sequel 
the Inquisition. Crusades redeemed only by the 
blessings of their failure; the Inquisition un- 
redeemed even by the excellence of the reaction 
it evoked. 

It was not without warnings from master minds 
that Governments assumed the apostleship of 
nations, even as counts and cadets seized pastoral 
staves, and wielded them after their manner. 
The new system was scarcely begun when Aleuin 
wrote “Faith is a matter of free-will, not of 
compulsion. A man may be forced into baptism, 
but not into belief. In baptism are three things 
visible, and three invisible—the Priest, the body, 
and water ; the Spirit of God, the soul, and faith. 
The three visible profit not, if the three in- 


visible work not.’’? But there is no need to quote 
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expressions of what was always obvious to the 
spiritual mind. It brings more satisfaction to 
dwell on great missions, as that of Anschar, the 
St. John of the middle ages, who worked nothing 
but by love; or that of Cyril and Methodius, 
whose only spell was “The Word of God in the 
common speech of men.” But such missions 
were not the rule. For centuries Christianity 
was compelled to advance in close league and 
union with the native genius of those destructive 
races which broke up the Roman Empire. 
Christianity can never again know so severe a 
strain. Christianity not only survived, but in 
the meantime succeeded in giving to all the 
nations a new standard of national duties—so 
much higher than the past, that they still 
reproach the Church itself with the evils due to 
their own earlier incapacity, and with the spirit 
which they had imported into its workings. It 
must ever be so. The Church must in every 
age bear the blame of whatever she cannot cure 
in the society with which she identifies herself. 
And still when the propaganda of Governments 
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was over, it was seen how intense had been the 
individuality of the men who had lived only to 
make Christ known under such stormy masters ; 
how cold and hunger and nakedness, wild seas 
and mountains, and wilder tribes, had been 
joyously faced and vanquished; how absolute 
had been the inward surrender to spiritual ideals 
of men who were building up the temporal 
welfare of new peoples. How constructive 
-had been the faith which had sown Europe 
broadcast with monasteries to subdue the ma-— 
terial and moral wildernesses together ; cathe- 
drals to organize and centralize every spiritual 
enterprise; colleges and universities to be the 
ever self-renewed nurseries of intellectual and 
religious life. 

TV. By the fifteenth century the power of Govern- 


Missions 
of — ments to command opinion had begun to fail. 


Societies. 
It had failed with the Spanish Moors, it had 
failed with the Jews, it had failed with the 
Vaudois and Albigeois. In the sixteenth it 
was failing everywhere. The Huguenots were 


irreclaimable. In Germany, Switzerland, and 
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England, Government had yielded to the Societies 
which demanded a reformation of the Church. 
From that hour the propagation of the Faith 
passed from the scope of Government into the 
hands of Societies. The Reformation itself was 
a kind of mission, preached and directed by Soci- 
eties. They simply addressed themselves to the 
Church instead of to unbelievers. Otherwise their 
means were the same ; preaching, apologies, tra- 
velling, discussion public and private, diffusion 
of Scripture. The times of the primitive mis- 
sionaries seemed to have returned. They were 
expelled, imprisoned, put to death for their 
work, and for their very opinions. 

The crisis through which all Governments then 
passed, and the divided religious interests which 
remained, left Governments powerless for any 
future conduct of missions. And just when the 
great Companies were formed which undertook 
the commerce of the world, other Societies arose 
in never-ending succession to deal with portion 
after portion of the unevangelized world. The 


Society of Jesus and the Church Missionary 
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Society belong to the same era and the same 
impulse. The Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
are one in principle; and differ utterly from 
either the Personal or the Governmental idea 
of the duty and method of missions. All the 
work that has since been done is theirs—is the 
work of Societies—and it advances with constant 
acceleration. Great Missioners have risen from 
time to time (like our own Henry Martyn) to 
whose strong individuality their Societies have 
been mere backgrounds: and there have been 
later heroes, very models of manliness and of 
men-leaders, who have subordinated both them- 
selves and all the agencies connected with them 
to the ruling reality of the Church. Meantime, 
too, the impulse which the Reformation gave 
to the idea of working back upon the Church 
itself has continued, and from these and many 
other causes the points of interest in modern 
missions are varied and singular. 


One surely remarkable form is that of the 
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Missions of Absorption as we may call them. 
The Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, and 
others, seek with unstinted liberality and con- 
stant zeal to incorporate and obliterate ancient 
Churches like the Nestorian, the Coptic, or the 


Jacobite; Protestant Churches seek to create 


_fresh churches out of the Spanish, Portuguese, 


Mexican, or Irish Roman Catholics; the Italian 
or Roman Mission now in England has had some 
success in detaching individuals, mainly of the 
wealthy classes, from the ancient English Church. 

On the contrary, this Church of ours has long 
owned her yocation, though she has been feeble 
and intermittent in her efforts, to maintain the 
energies of the more failing churches of the 
East, and quietly to aid their own yearnings 
after more light, and restored discipline. There is 
fair reason to believe that, even in communities 
once declared heretical, the over-refined or mis- 
leading tenets have faded. But the primeval 
successions, the ancient usages, the almost un- 
known liturgies of Chaldea, of the native Church 


of Egypt, of the Christians of St. Thomas, have 


els; 
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3. Mis- 
sions to 
the 
Learned 


witness to bear and knowledge to yield, and 
even policies to develop, full of attraction for 
the student-priest or student-missionary or 
Christian diplomatist. To understand and edu- 
cate such communities and preserve their primi- 
tive independence inviolate would seem to be 
the very office of the English Church above all 
others. The time of action is now, and the 
possibilities are passing rapidly away.} 

From Missions of Absorption, which are open 
to the least sympathetic proselytists, and Mis- 


sions of Maintenance which require historic 


1] feel bound to say here how terribly this is true of 
the ancient Church of Chaldea, the Assyrians, or so-called 
Nestorians. Their ecclesiastical order is still complete, but 
their ignorance is deep and the undermining process 
constant. If England fails to help at once they cannot 
hold their ground. They appeal to us pathetically and 
confidently, as they ought. Contributions to the support 
ot two able Missioners just setting out ‘thither with 
the purpose of training the boys and young clergy, are 
gratefully received for our Committee by Rev. R. M. 
Buaxisron, 2, Dean's Yard, Westminster. The Coptic 
Church, though not in the same peril, needs just the same 
kind of aid, and may be assisted through the same channel. 
Interesting memoirs will be supplied on both Churches. 
See Letter 6 at end of this volume. 
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feeling and study, we pass to a third kind of 
mission which is opening with high promise 
before cultivated men-—the missions to the 
learned and polished classes of India. As in 
the Roman Empire the decisive step was made 
when the faith won to itself the jurisconsults, 
so the lines opened by the Bishop of Lahore, 
followed up by Cambridge in the Delhi Mission 
(whose reports are most fertile both of principle 
and illustration) and again emulously traversed 
by the Calcutta Mission from Oxford, portend 
the greatest change hitherto effected by Mission 
work. The words of Luther, so clear-sighted 
for his time, have been verified ever since, “I 
see that there was never any remarkable reve- 
lation made of the word of God, unless He had 
prepared the way by the revival and flourishing of 
languages and literature as so many precursors.” 
So that it is a fact full of promise that the monu- 
ments of Sanscrit literature and ancient religion 
are being now edited and made known with the 
utmost advantage by our chief European critic. 


A fourth aim in modern missions ought to be 


ac Go a 
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4. Forma- one which was scarcely apparent until those com- 
tion of 


ae parative studies began which at first grouped 
themselves as the Philosophy of History. To 
‘assume as the one only admissible model of a 
Christian Church, a Church of which every distinct 
part is inwrought with national characteristics 
and chiselled by special controversies ; to seek to 
build up a like Church, stone by stone as it were, 
spiritually, out of the utterly different characters, 
experiences, sentiments of another race, is to 
repeat without excuse the error of the great 
Boniface, in making not a Teutonie but an 
Italian Church in Germany. It is to contradict 
the wise axioms with which Gregory tried to 
save Augustine from the error. To illustrate 
by an outward instance: If white is the colour 
\ of mourning for the dead through the Chinese 
Empire, or if kneeling is the attitude of easy 
resting among the Fijians, it may be doubted 
whether we shall be as prudent in insisting that 
the ministering garment shall be white for the 
one, as the Wesleyans are in allowing prostration 


to the other as their own native posture of 
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worship. This is but a parable of the deeper 
sagacity which will have to deal with theological 
terms and forms of articles and liturgies. This 
is the real difficulty ; not even to wish to trans- 
plant one’s own dear mother Church to a climate 
where it will wither, but so to master her prin- 
ciples and to enter into foreign intelligences as 
to raise up Churches truly native. It requires 
large wisdom abroad and great forbearance at 
home to work out an ideal of the Catholic 
Church, so various and yet one. If it be not 
too sanguine a view to take, one might almost 
think that, while Christendom is seeming to be 
offending against such wisdom by raising up at 
present in every heathen land three or four 


different Churches, representing our home fashions, 


‘it will be impossible to maintain their variances 


where they have no historic foundation to rest 
on, and thus God may be preparing their ex- 
tinction here through the unreasonableness of 
their separation there. Be that as it may, the 
formation of true Native Churches cannot be 


impossible if the Missionary remembers that he 
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is the organ of Christ. “He is a chosen vessel 
unto Me, to bear My name before the Gentiles 
and Kings.” It is the Name of Christ which 
the vessel of election bears within itself. The 
outline and ground-plan of its shrine will be 
that which we know, but the differing materials 


will have different treatments by the architect. 


Coming 
changes. 


But, indeed, as the great epochs of Personal — 
Missions and of Government Missions have passed 
quite away before the Missions of Christian 
Societies, so perhaps we are already near a period 
on which demands will be made such as we are 
not at present armed to meet. If mistakes should 
be made, appeals will lie to the Church on some 
greater scale than at present. Imperial questions 
are already close at the door, For instance, 
heathen Marriage is such a question. Who is 
the married wife among many, has to be deter- 
mined for chiefs, for tribes, for whole regions. 
Christian communion depends on obedience to the 
determination, and with this the Christianity of 
a whole generation; the laws of civilised commu- 


nities rapidly advance on them; great questions 
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of inheritance and jurisdiction turn on the 
decisions. The handful “of Missionaries is not 
eapable of offering such solutions. Different 
Societies solve them variously. 

Again, the Native Churches of growing races 
are sure to burst the bonds of Societies which do 
not allow for freedom, and seldom calculate on 
withdrawing all restraint at any time. Again, 
the Native Gharehes of decaying races are a 
different and painful problem. Here hideous 
habits of lust and cruelty reassert themselves 
suddenly among those who perhaps for years 
have been teachers of others. To govern them- 
selves is for them to be ungoverned. To govern 
them is to take away the last hope of recovery. 
What a flexible hand they need! And yet again 
the Native ancient Churches of oppressed nations 
present a problem so difficult that our greater 
Societies do not attempt it, while the policies of 
other countries would prefer their being left to 
decay. But then, that cannot be. 

At present the Church is bound to strengthen 


the Societies which have made the era all their 
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own by their self-devotion and their skill. She 
is bound to strengthen them with her very 
deepest life. Not to let their work shrink to 
Office-work. By conference and council, by 
public and private intercessions, supplications, — 
commemorations, eucharists, to cherish and com- 
fort our Church colonists, our ot«iorai, and the 
fast forming communities. She is bound to pro- 
mote generosity towards shepherds that are not 
of our own fold. She is bound to strengthen the 
Societies that they may strengthen the nations 
which are coming to the birth. There will be 
many nations before many years are past which 
are now no nations at all. And she is bound to 
foresee what she will do when this phase of 
Societies has broadened into a fuller orb. 

That the Church of America knows no Societies, 
but is itself the only society and her Episcopate 
the only council of her missions, is in itself a sign 
and example of the future. 

That for many years the Church of England 
has been moving towards a Board of Missions, 


and at last has formed one to aid the Societies 
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where it may, and consider cases unprovided for, 
is a sign of the future. 

That a new enthusiasm in our Universities 
inspires not only their regular Missions in Africa 
or India, but leads others also to band themselves 
independently to see for themselves and to work 
in the most difficult works, is a sign. What does 
it seem to mean? What is it connected with? 

We have to allow that changes in the Univer- 
sities which we admitted so reluctantly and 
watched so anxiously, have brought out a deeper 
religiousness, a more actively rendered life of 
faith, than was known to us under the best 
ordered methods which led up to them. And 
now I cannot but believe that the intercourse 
which, henceforth increasingly, will here take 
place between those who have been nurtured in 
varied opinions, churches, nationalities, and even 
distant nationalities—the free yet forbearing 
enunciation of diversities—the inevitable com- 
parisons of systems, and the arguing out of truths 
for the truth’s sake, with living experiences and 


with pure aims—may be in an unlooked-for way 
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a progress towards reunions, a prophecy, a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, of a Catholic Church reviving. 
If there be no hurry, no self-will, God will shew 
whether this is what He is working towards. If 
it be, the cause of Missions is one of the first 
forms in which it will take action. It may be 
then that this new noble step is an early sign of 
that which is to come. It has startled many into 
the thought that every believer has by virtue of 
his belief some duty towards missions. Praying 
for them, or giving to ‘them, or watching them, or 
simply asking to know whether we have any 


duty. One thing is plain, now, that a call which 


* cannot be disobeyed may come to one who least 


expects it. 

Meantime the indifference of statesmen to even 
the greatest missionary questions is no loss to 
missions. These are in a stage of public opinion 
when (so to speak) their running is to be made. 
A time will come again when statesmen will have 
to reckon with the Church again. And this will 
be not with the Church of their own country, or 


the Church of a foreign potentate, but with the 
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Church of the wide world. The day is distant, 
but events move towards it, and events quicken 
their pace. Our duty is to be watchful, that 
none of our work shall run on to wrong lines and 
bring about needless collisions for the Church of 
the future. But our duty is to be courageous. 
We are very tentative in some of our enterprises. 
We are as cautious about the open statement of 
our views and intentions, lest it should unseat us, 
as if the Church were a Cabinet. Perhaps some 
of that wisdom of this world’s children, whom we 
are recommended to imitate, exhibits itself in 
unreserve as much as in caution. I read in some 
_ journal of a manufacturing town, that the hope 
of the Soudan (it then entertained hope of it), 
really lay ‘in the regenerating influence of a 
great trading company” which was to be formed 
to deal with it. 

If we were to state (at least anywhere outside 
a church) that the hope of any region lay “in 
the regenerating influence of a great church,” 
people perhaps might think now either that we 
were insincere, or that we were rambling into 
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poetry. And yet Christ did found the Church to 
be the Regenerating influence in the world. And 
‘business’ has lately borrowed from the Church 
the very word. Might we not have it home again 
and use it ? 

Changes It would then be no gain that Politicians 

itouch. should as such take part in forwarding the opera- 

Missions 

and the tion of missions beyond the narrow margin of 

mag fairness. And Philosophers are not bound to 
answer questions, hardly to formulate opinions, 
but they rejoice in materials to consider. 

It seems then already a worthy subject for 

their consideration, whether or not there is some 
Power at work beyond and behind the human . 
agency with all its great defects. It is asserted 
by us that there is, The changes are very great 
which are in process; so great as to challenge 
attention from the inattentive. The most accu- 
rate of observers and candid of reasoners some 
time since called attention to “The march of 
improvement, consequent on the introduction of 


Christianity throughout the South Sea, as proba- 
bly standing by itself in the records of history.” 
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““ Within twenty years (he says elsewhere) human 
sacrifices, the power of an idolatrous priesthood, 
profligacy unparalleled in any other part of the 
world, infanticide, bloody wars not sparing women 
and children...all these have been abolished. 
Dishonesty, intemperance and __licentiousness, 
greatly reduced by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity.” 1 This fragment of testimony from 
Charles Darwin might be now indefinitely multi- 
plied from witnesses not less unimpeachable. But 
I prefer the well-known words of the honoured 
man to point the certainty of the fact that there 
are at this moment vast changes in man himself 
proceeding rapidly and with equal pace over vast 
areas, changes which older thinkers, as well as 
Darwin himself earlier, had pronounced to be 
absolutely beyond hope, and that these changes 
in all their vastness are declared from without to 
be due to Christianity alone. 

Then we appeal to the Christian agent himself, 
* Hast thou done this?” and north, south, east, 
and west every single Christian worker answers 

1 Voyage of the Beagle, pp. 414, 505. 
Q.2 
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as emphatically as Darwin speaks, “It is not my 
doing.” 

They too are observers. They work and they 
make notes under every possible variety of 
circumstance, and with absolute confidence they 
affirm that what they do and what they commu- 
nicate is not sufficient to account for what is done. 
Their own earnestness and their own sympathy 
are not sufficient. But they say distinctly that 
they pray, and that they are answered. Their 
converts pray, and know that they too are 
answered—out of the depths. They receive that 
which tells them that the Answerer lives and 
hears. That the conscious God, Whom nature 
suspects but cannot prove, is known to them. 
That the life of Jesus Christ is revealed to them. 
That the Spirit of God chastens, uplifts, enters, 
dwells,—in a word regenerates. 

The Paul may plant, the Apollos water, but 
they find an increase of God which is beyond all 
proportion to the planting and the watering. 
From all the nations to whom they go rings back 


to us to-day the assurance that they are finding 
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among themselves the fulfilment of that ‘most 
true promise,’ according to which ‘The Holy 
Ghost came down from heaven...to teach and to 
lead into all truth, whereby we’ (it is the eucha- 
ristic voice that rises from all peoples and lan- 
guages) ‘we, even we, have been brought out of 
darkness and error into the clear light and true 
knowledge of Thee and of Thy Son Jesus 


CuRISsT.’ 
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1—ON SYSTEMATIC ALMSGIVING FOR 
DIOCESAN AND MISSION PURPOSES. 


Jan. 7, 1884. 


My Reyrrenp and DEAR BrotHEer,—The late. 


Meeting of Rural Deans had before it in more 
detail the plan which was outlined at the Diocesan 
Conference for introducing more of System into 
our general Almsgiving. 

I need not repeat to you the facts which were 
before the Conference as to the support given to 
Societies, and the response made to important 
appeals. 

The unanimous judgment of the Rural Deans 
supported the decision of the Conference that 
the matter should go forward, and on the follow- 
ing lines. 

We shall all agree that every Parish ought, as 
much for its own sake as because it is an integral 
section of the Church of Christ, to have brought 
before it the grand aims of the Church and to be 
moved to contribute to their furtherance. 
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It would seem that there are two great Dio- 
cesan Objects which demand the interest of all, 
viz.— 

1. Religious Instruction. 

2. Provision of Churches and Mission Rooms. 

The vital importance of the First of these is 
increasingly felt and understood. It includes the 
Maintenance and Extension of Church Schools, the 
Examination and Encouragement in their Religious 
Studies of Church Pupil Teachers, and that careful 
Religious Inspection without which I am certain 
(speaking from educational experience) that the 
instruction will not be sound and thorough. 

The Second Object is forced on us by all the 
conditions of our population and the absolute 
necessities of our villages and hamlets. 

There are further two great Mission Objects 
before the Church— 

3. Home Missions. 

4, Foreign Missions. 

The Societies which are doing noble and ad- 
vancing work are well known, and it is to be 
understood as of course that the choice of the 
particular Society to be supported should be in 
every case left to the discretion of the Clergyman 
of the Parish. Only every Parish ought to be 
invited by him to take its part in these works for 
Christ’s sake. 
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_ I would here observe that no fallacy can be 
worse than the looking on small sums as unworthy 
to be added to the incomes of great Societies. 
Tt is of small sums that their chief work is 
built up. 

Further, I would ask your attention to the 
desirableness of having our collections (whether 
made specially or by assigning certain offertories) 
at regular and expected seasons. Our system is 
mainly defective as to fixing definite times, and 
I am persuaded that many would rejoice to give 
if a regular plan were before them. 

_ The Your Ember Seasons seem well adapted for 
setting these four objects before the people. They 
were originally observed as special times of Alms- 
giving and of Devotion (having only of late 
narrowed down to their present observance), and 
one thing which I earnestly desire may be brought 
home to all hearts is to offer their every gift with 
prayer—to feel that Almsgiving adds reality to 
Prayer, and that Prayer gives life to Alms. 

I know that it will not be possible for every 
Parish to adopt the Sundays of the Ember Weeks 
at once. It may not be possible everywhere to 
adopt the Four Objects, but we may work towards 
both one and the other. 

The feeling that throughout the Diocese con- 
gregations have the same holy object before them 
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at the same time, will be found a real encourage- 
ment in our Christian Communion. 

T have said nothing about Hospital Collections 
because I feel sure that all will desire to aid, and 
in fact do aid, some Hospital or other, especially 
those which are most useful to their own neigh- 
bours; the suitable time for that particular 
collection must vary. 

I will then lastly venture to suggest, simply as 
a practical help towards the cooperation which 
I feel sure you will extend to me, that we should 
collect, as far as possible, 

For the Diocesan Religious Instruction Fund 
(“School Sunday”), on a Sunday near the Ember 
Days of Lent; 

For Home Missions, near Trinity Ember Days ; 

For Diocesan Church Building Society, on a 
Sunday near Ember Days of September ; 

For Foreign Missions on one near Ember Days 
of Advent (or near St. Andrew’s Day). 

Commending this subject to your kind and 
earnest consideration, and myself to your 
prayers, 

Iam, Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your faithful brother and servant, 


Epw: Cantuar: 
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2.—DIOCESAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


January 1st, 1884. 


Dear §81r,—I shall be greatly obliged if you 
can attend a Special Meeting, which I propose to 
convene at Lambeth Palace, on Tuesday, January 
22nd, at 2 p.m., to resolve on the best means of 
upholding in full vigour the work of the Diocesan 
Education Society, which I believe to have done 
incalculable service to the cause of true religion 
in the Diocese of Canterbury during the episco- 
pate of my predecessors in the See. 

Believing, as I firmly do, that it would be fatal 
to relax our efforts to maintain, and extend where 
needed, the Church’s system of Religious Educa- 
tion, I regret to find that at the present moment 
the Diocesan Society has exhausted the fund 
specially contributed in 1870 to meet the neces- 
sity. Out of that sum it has assisted in providing 
additional accommodation in Church Schools by 
Building Grants to the annual amount of nearly 


£500. 
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From this most essential branch of its work 


the Education Society will be practically com- — 


pelled to retreat, unless its annual resources can 
be permanently increased ; as its present income 
does little more than cover the fixed expenditure 
to which it is pledged for the examination and 
encouragement of Religious Knowledge among the 
Scholars and Pupil Teachers in our Schools. 


IT remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Epw: CantTuar : 


= 
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3. — MEMORANDUM AS TO MARRIAGE 
BETWEEN AN ENGLISH AND A 
FRENCH SUBJECT. 


Many marriages of this kind have taken place 
in England in ignorance of the requirements of 
the French Law, which are very strict and pecu- 
liar, and of the fact that, when the French Law 
has not been fully complied with, such marriages 
are not merely voidable but actually void in 
France. 

In consequence of the practical evils which 
have arisen, the French Consuls and Consular 
Agents in this country are now instructed by 
their Government to give information as to what 
the French Law requires, and to issue Certificates 
of the fulfilment of the necessary conditions, 
when satisfied of the fact by the production of 
proper evidence. 

Persons interested in such marriages ought to 
be directed by the Clergy, especially the Surro- 
gates, to resort to the neighbouring Consul or 
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Consular Agent for information on the subj 
and to obtain such Certificates. They should 
warned that if this precaution be neglected, the 
consequences to the contracting parties and their 
children may be ruinous, in virtue of the absolute — 
invalidity of the marriage according to French | 
Law. . 


*,," Agreed upon at a Meeting of the Archbishops 
and " peshie of the Provinces of Canterbury “ 
York, and ordered to be circulated. 
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4.—OFFICIATING WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


DeAR AND REVEREND §1r,—Grave scandal and 
disquietude have been created by the introduction 
(through want of precaution) into the celebration 
of Church Offices, in certain places, of unauthor- 
ised, irregular, and even criminous Clerks. 

I desire to assist you in every way in the using 
of due provision against such offences. 

I therefore request— 

I.—That in every church there may, according 
to the Canon, be provided, kept, and duly exhi- 
bited to the Rural Deans and Archdeacons, 
from time to time, a Book containing the names 
and addresses of all strange preachers. 

Ii.—That the Incumbent allow no stranger 
(unlicensed by the Archbishop and not personally 
known to himself) to officiate at all in the Parish 
without having seen his Letters of Orders and 
Testimonials required by law, or the Permission 
of the Bishop to whom these have been 
exhibited. 
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III.—If it is wished to engage the temporary 
services of a Clergyman not licensed in the Dio- 
cese, and not personally known to himself, the 
Incumbent is required to signify his name before- 
hand to the Archbishop or Bishop Suffragan, 
forwarding his Letters of Orders and Testimonials, 
that they may be duly registered. 

If in case of emergency this is unavoidably 
infringed, then immediate notice must be given 
of the fact, and the documents forwarded to the 
Archbishop. 

By this means we place fully at your disposal 
the information which is in our possession, for 
the protection of your congregation and your- 
self. 

IV.—I earnestly request the Rural Deans to 
inform themselves as to the provision made in the 
vacancy of any benefice in the Deanery, and also 
as to the cases of any strangers officiating or 
preaching within their Deanery. 

V.—I give notice that any stranger who offici- 
ates without the above rules being complied with, 
will be inhibited from again officiating in the 
Diocese. 

Your faithful Servant, 


Epw: CantTuar: 
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5.—CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 


My Reverend BRetHren AND BRETHREN OF THE 
Larry,—It is rather more than three years since 
my revered predecessor, Archbishop Tait, drew 
your attention in a circular letter to the vast 
movement of emigrants from our shores, and to 
the increased exertions which were about to be 
put forth for their religious welfare. 

Since that time the streams of emigration have 
both multiplied and widened. In the last decade 
we have parted with near two millions of people. 
Their industry is changing the face of continents. 
The future of them and their descendants may be 
divined from the past history of the race. 

A great proportion of them belonged to the 
Church of England, and it is our plain duty to 
provide that they shall not, in the ‘ Greater 
Britain,” lose the privileges and blessings of the 
Church which they own. No Englishman or 
English family ought to find themselves in any 
place where Englishmen settle wholly exiled from 
Christian means of grace, : 


R 2 
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These obvious duties are indeed far from being 
fulfilled. But the scheme which has been under- 
taken by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is making progress towards that 
consummation. 

A Committee is now hard at work, through 
whose agency the following arrangements have 
been made :— 

(1) All the principal emigration ports have been 
provided with Chaplains and Agents, and no such 
port is altogether without some Agent of the 
Society to care for the religious interests of 
the emigrants at their departure and on the 
voyage. 

(2) In many centres of emigration, clergy and 
other agents receive and forward and often ac- 
company emigrants to their destination, and 
provide for their spiritual interests en route. 

In instances where this is impossible the emi- 
grant is met at-the port of arrival by a clergyman, 
and welcomed and advised as to his new home. - 

(3) The Clergy of every parish and district in 
England can obtain, at a nominal cost, Handbooks 
published by the Society, giving accurate informa- 
tion as to almost every field of emigration. These 
Handbooks, while containing much sound advice 
upon all subjects connected with emigration, 


are specially meant to supply the emigrant with 
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detailed information, usually hard to obtain from 
any other source, about the religious and educa- 
tional advantages or difficulties of the colony to 
which he is going. 

(4) Commendatory letters are provided by the 
S.P.C.K., and can, on application, be obtained 
gratis by the parochial clergy who may need a 
form which they can fill up on behalf of their 
parishioners, ensuring them a good reception by 
the Bishop and Clergy, or Missionaries, of the 
land to which they go. 

Our Colonial Bishops, and the Bishops of 
America and other countries, are cooperating 
cordially in these plans, and are themselves making 
every arrangement for the care of immigrants. 

It may now be fairly said that if the Clergy 
of any place in England from which any person 
wishes to emigrate are alive to the possibilities 
within their reach, and will make use of them, 
any parishioner may have the aid of clergy or of 
other active agents along the whole line of the 
journey. 

It is no business of the Church actually to 
promote emigration, but it is our business to pro- 
vide that they who emigrate shall do so under 
circumstances as religiously happy as we can 
secure for them. 

The Committee of the S.P.C.K. are ready to give 
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all help and information as to these arrangements, 
and communications may be addressed to their 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. W. Pancxkrince, 
or to their Organizing Secretary, the Rev. J. 
Bripeer, St. Nicholas Vestry, Liverpool, whose 
untiring exertions on behalf of emigrants are 
well known. 

“Tt is impossible to exaggerate,’ wrote Arch- 
bishop Tait, “the importance of this subject.” 
Nay, it is impossible even to estimate the salutary 
or the disastrous results which the care or the 
neglect of it may create for individuals and for 
communities. 

I most earnestly commend this great matter to 
the prayers and to the energy of the Church. 


Epw: CantTuaR: 
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6.—TIMELY ASSISTANCE TO THE 
ASSYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 


LAMBETH PALACE, 
July, 1885. 

My Dzar ,—For the past six years there 
has been at work among the Assyrian or Chaldean 
Christians in Kurdistan a Mission of a somewhat 
experimental character. The object in view has 
not been to bring over these Nestorian Christians 
to the Communion of the English Church, but 
rather to strengthen and encourage them in 
bettering their religious condition. 

It is reported by those who have recently visited 
them that they do not now attach an unorthodox 
meaning to their ancient formularies. They are 
an isolated, much-oppressed, earnest race, possessed 
by a strong desire for instruction, and very great 
regard and affection for England and the English 
Church. Their position may one day give singular 
importance to this fact. The present work was 
undertaken in answer to repeated and earnest 
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appeals on the part of their Bishops and Clergy 
for aid and guidance in the work of self-reforma- 
tion. They are much afraid of connecting them- 
selves with any ecclesiastical organization which 
would absorb them into itself. 

The accompanying copy of a Diary of the Rev. 
R. Wahl, and narrative of a visit of A. Riley, 
Esq., give an interesting and general picture of 
what is being done. In the existing condition and 
development of the Mission it is impossible to 
remain stationary ; the work must either advance 
and extend itself, or the position already occupied 
must be given up. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts voted an annual grant, from 1878 
to the present year inclusive, of £250; the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
given help to the same amount, and will, it is 
understood, continue its grant of £250 a year for 
the present. Mr. Wahl has returned; and it is 
now desired to carry on and extend the work by 
sending out two English clergymen and a school- 
master, 

The two Clergymen who have willingly devoted 
themselves to the work are the Rev. Canon 
Maclean, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. W. H. Browne, LL.B., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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The episcopal sees, about twelve in number, of 
these Nestorian tribes lie partly in Turkey and 
partly in Persia. The work hitherto has been 
chiefly confined to the Turkish side; but must 
now extend itself on the Persian side. To effect 
what is really needed for the due carrying on of 
this work of the Mission, an income of at least 
£1,000 a year must be raised or guaranteed for a 
number of years to come, and a sum of £1,000 
is required in order to build schools. To provide 
for these wants I plead very earnestly for contri- 
butions towards this very interesting work. 

At my request the Rey. R. Mirpurn Buaxiston, 
of 2, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W., has con- 
sented to act as an Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
mittee ; and contributions may be sent to him or 
to the Rev. H. W. Tucker, Secretary of the S.P.G., 
19, Delahay Street, S.W. 

I am, 


Yours very faithfully, 
Epw: CantTuar: 
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CHURCH-SERVICES ; TEACHING ; VALUE. 


In the Diocese of Canterbury there are now 293 Parishes in 


which the clergy give’ ‘‘Religious Instruction” in the Schools. — 


402 Parishes with Sunday Schools. 97 Churches 
with Daily Prayers, 96 open all day, 9 with Daily 
Communion, 2 on three or four week-days, 156 with 
Weekly Communion, 105 with Fortnightly, 149 Monthly. 


In 349 a preacher’s book is duly kept. ' 
In 234 the value of the benefice is diminished, in 178 not 
diminished. 
Visitation Returns, 1885. 





COLLECTIONS FOR DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CANTERBURY. 





Parishes. Collections 1883. 1884. 





193 35 59 
| 
In 5 larger towns with 41 churches there were 4 collections 
in 1884. 





{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 





ARCHDEACONRY OF MAIDSTONE. 





Parishes. Collections 1883. 1884, 








239 69 102 





In 5 larger towns with 36 churches there were 18 collections 
in 1884, 
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Almsgiving, systematic, 233 
Anagnosis, 153 

Apollos, 143 

Associations, power of, 102 
Athanasian Creed, 138 


Building of Society, 91, 106 
Business, 46 
Butler, Bishop, 170 


Canon missioner, 20 
Canons, honorary, 18 
Catechesis, 153 
Cathedral, 11 
Educational duty of, 24 
Discipline, 32 
Efficiency, 33 
Service, 27 
Chapter, 79 
Choir service, 28, 33, 161 
“« Church Society, 193 


Church, The, and her corpora- 


tions, 108 
Churches, Free, 168 
Lists of Rectors, 171 
Native, 218 
New and restored, 250 
Open, 169 
Churchwardens, 40 
Communion, Evening, 166 
Fasting, 97 


Communion, Frequent, 165 

Hours of, 95 
Conferences, Devotional, sugges- 

ted, 77 

Diocesan, 70, 71 

Ruridecanal, 72 
Confession, 93, 95 
Confirmation, 88, 89, 190 

In Diocese, 251 
Congress, Church, 70 
Consecration, 173 
Conscience, helps to, 99, 126 
Continuity, 171 F 
Convocation, reform of, 70 
Corporations, sole, 108 
Councils, Apostolic, 65 

Medizval, 66 

Necessary, 69 

Lay, 69 

By Committees, 81 
Counsel, 17, 68 


Daily Service, 164 
Deaconesses, 103 
Diocesan Board of Education, 237, 
252 
Inspection, 52 


Disestablishment, a lay question, 


124 
Effects of, 118 
Effects on Dissent, 122, 123 
Former tendencies to, 170 
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Dogma, 139 
Durham, Bishop of, 60 


Ecclesiastical Commission, 109 
Materialism, 98 
Elections, 197 
Duty of Clergy at, 198 
Emigrants, 243 
Employers, 189, 199 
Establishment, Gains of, 115 
History of, 110 
Of the Church, 107 
Still in progress, 113 


Family Prayer, 161 
Fear, Holy, 33, 177 


Girls’ Friendly Society, 103, 194 
Godliness, 26,0157 


Holy Ghost, trust in, 146 
Housing, 180 
Hymunody, 167 


Immorality, 179, 180, 184 
A Chureh question, 181 

Individual dealing, 100 

Inspection, Diocesan, 52 
Of Middle Schools, 53 


Joanneans, 143 


King’s School, 20 
Knowledge, 28, 182 


Lay Councils, 69, 124 
House, 70 
Readers, 192 
Lectures on Church History, 57, 
198 





Marriage Law, 140 4 

Of English and French sub- — 

jects, 239 

Materialism, religious, 98 
Mission Chapels, 250 
Missions, 105, 203 

American, 222 

Apostolic, 205 

Assyrian and Coptic, 215, 247 

Board of, 222 

Changes effected by, 226 

Governmental, 209 

Modern, 206 

Parochial, 149, 150 

, Personal, 206 

Of absorption, 215 

Of maintenance, 215 

Of Societies, 212 

To the learned, 216 

Universities, 217, 223 
Morality and Religion, 178 


Novate Novale, 149 
Officiating without authority, 241 


Parents, 188 
Prayer Meetings, 161 
Preaching, 134, 136 
Presence of God, 162 
Priesthood, 39 
Purity, 104 

In Schools, 188 

Of Franchise, 197 

Society, 105, 195 


Refinement, 184 

Reformatio legum, 41 

Registries, 103 

Religious instruction, 47, 237, 
252 

Ritual, 142 

Rochester, Bishop of, 58 
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Schola cantus, 27 Temperance, 103, 193 

School of Divinity, 55 

Schools, Free, 49 
Sunday, 53 Understanding, 16, 45 
Voluntary, 48 

Sisterhoods, 103 

Society, building of, 91, 106 Warham, Archbishop, 108 

State, attitude of, to Church, 114 Wisdom, 11, 14 
Judicial function of, in the Women’s work, 103° 


Church, 117 Working men, 104 
Statistics, 250—252. Worship, 157 
Strength, 19, 85 Publie, 159 
Synod, Diocesan, 78 
Synods, Ruridecanal, 73 Young men, 104 


THE END. 


Ricmarp CLay anpD Sons, 
BREAD STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and Bungay, Suffolk. 
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Benson, Edward White, 1829-1896. 


he seven gifts : addressed to the dioc 
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Benson, Edward White, Abp. of Canterbury, 
4 1829-1896, 
The seven gifts; addressed to the diocese of Canterbury in 
his primary visitation, by Edward White, Archbishop. London, 
MacMillan, 1885, 
255 p. 20cm, 


1, Gifts, Spiritual. I, Tide. 
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